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The: modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, ‘from the earleeft -Ac- 

_ count of Time. Compiled from original Writers, by the 
Authors of the ancient Part. The firft eight Volumes 
8vo. 5§s. each Volume inBoards. Millar, &c. 


F it’ be afked, why fome account of this important work 
did not fooner appear‘in the Monthly Review, we may 
truly, and, it is'hoped, reafonably anfwer, that. the'delay 
was principally occafioned by its importance. An, undertak- 
‘Ing, fo copious, and fo expenfive to the Proprietors, fo Jabo- 
rious and tedious to:the feveral Compilers’ in their refpective 
departments, ‘and intended (as muft be the natura) purpefe 
-of every Hiftorian). both to inform and entertain, - furely de- 
ferved more than a fingle perufal, and demanded the méft 
_attentive confideration. A precipitate cenfure. might. have 
been. juftly complained of, both by the Proprietors and the 
Authors ; while, at the fame time, a too ready complacency 
might, with equal juftice, have been difapproved, by the dif- 
 tinguifhing Reader. % 

The general, and, indeed, for ‘the moft part, the juft ap- 
‘probation the ancient Univerfal Hiftory had met with, could 
“not but afford the moft fanguiné hopes, that this modern part 
“would yield not only more inftruction, but alfo more enter- 
-taintnent.—Full of this opinion the firft eight * volumes were 


* There are now twenty-two volumes publifhed. 
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Sladly received ;» but, in. refpeét ‘to truth, we cannot avoid 
Ob{erving, + that our expectations were not.a little difappoint- 
ed,—Indeed, "we met with a ftumbling. block at the very 
threfhold of this, Hiftory. 


But to our tafk.—Volume the firft begins with the Life of 
\ichammed. A prefixed Advertifement informs us. of the 
names of the feveral Oriental Writers that have been con- 
fulted, and who contributed their fhare to this work; nor 
fhall we fcrupl¢ to fubfcribe in gerieral to the favourable opi- 


Mion the Author conceives of his own labours: referving 


only the liberty of making a few exceptions. 


It is not intended to make any abftract of this part of the 
work. Indeed the nature of it»precludes fueh an’ attempt; 
nor are there any important incidents related here, but what 
are to be found in other Writers on the fame fubje& : there- 
fore it would be ufelefs. However, it is but juf&to admit, that 
the facts are, in general, more clearly and more regularly ar- 
ranged, fome controverted dates better afcertained, and the 
orthography of fome Arabic proper names duly corrected. 


Impartiality muft acknowlege thefe commendations due to 


‘the Compiler of this new Life of Mohammed ; and as they 


are matters that ought ‘particularly to command the attention 
of every Hiftorian, this Gentleman deferyes. the thanks of the 


‘ public tor his care in thefe refpects. 


Neverthelefs, it is to be feared, that the utmoft candour 


- Cannot pronounce our Author quite irreprehenfible. It were, 


perhaps, to be wifhed, that the plan of the ancient part of 


‘ this hiftory had been more ftrittly obferved; and that the 


narrative had not been fo frequently interrupted by digreffions, 


- many’of which appear not to deferve a place in the text: 
--but what probably muft give greater offence to the truly in- 


genious Reader, is the very fevere treatment bettowed upon 


- fomé preceding Authors, who have been honoured for their 
‘writings, and defervedly efteemed by the public, 


= oe 
Of thefe, no one falls under more cruel cerfures than the 


late ingenious Mr. SALE, on account of fome paflaves in his 
, tranflation of the Koran. To give only one inftance—In 


what is ftiled in the margin, ‘ a /hort digreffion relating to a 


' S prophecy -of Mohammed ;’ this fort digreffion employs 
_ More than two full pages, from 59 to 62, and conféquently 
‘is te0 long for our infertion ; its purpofe is to accufe M. Gag- 


ner, 
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nier*, and Mr. Sale, of having countenanced this pretended 
prophecy; and concludes with this very polite obfervation.— 
«In fine, the two learned men now in view would, perhaps, 
« have had a diflike to [fami/m in thole countries only where 
‘ it at prefent prevails, and that becaufe it is the eftablifhed 
_© religion of the country.’—Is ‘this prejudication of the con- 
fciences of mankind confiftent with that charity fo frequently 
and fo fervently enforced in the Gofpel ? The candid Chrif- 
tian will be more apt to aferibe it to the overflowings of an 
intemperate zeal, than to the direction of a well-difpofed 
heart. 


Several other inftances might be produced in which Mr. 
Sale is treated in a yet more unbecoming manner: he is dead, 
and the Compiler of this hiftory we prefume to be living, 
whence he has the advantage of an old proverb in his favour 
It is not our province here to enter upon a vindication of the 
former, were we fo inclined, but thus far itis hoped may be 
faid, without giving great offence, that we cannot think 
the arguments of the latter prove all that they are intended to 
. fupport.—Be it remembered, it is much eafier to rail than to 
reafon. - 


Mr. Sale was himfelf a labourer in the fame vineyard, and 
it is admitted, even by his Cenfurer, that ‘ not a fingle paflage 
© is to be met with in that part of the [ancient] Univerfal 
‘ Hiftory written by Mr. Sale, that can give the leaft offence to 
‘ any Chriftian Reader +:’ to this we may juftly add, that 
this very work of Mr. Sale’s has been largely taxed for fup- 
plies to the volume now under our confideration ; and what 
perhaps will appear more furprizing, it may fafely be aflerted, 
that this orthodox Gentleman has paid a greater compliment 
to Mohammed than can be found in the works of any of thofe 
‘ who are’ accufed of thinking too favourably of the Impoftor. 
—This fame Writer has actually invefted Mohammed him- 
felf with even a divine commiffion. The Reader is not de- 
fired to take our words, the paragraph fhall {peak for itfe}f, 
reprinted /iteratim et verbatim. | 


‘© The Roman empire declined apace after Conftantine, 
whofe fucceflors, for the generality, bore but a very indif- 
ferent character. By Mohammed’s time, the weftern half 
of it was over-run by the Goths, and the eaftern fo re- 
duced by the Huns, on the one fide, and the Perfians on 
the other, that it was not in a capacity of ftemming the 


a & A A 


® The French: Tranflator ct Abulfeda’s Life of Mohammed. 
¢ P. 33. the Note, 
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“460 The Modern Part of 
‘ violence of a powerful invafion. The Emperor Matiice 
¢ paid tribute to the Khagan, ‘or Kine of the Huns,. who was 
‘ 4 vety potent Prince, and. after Phocas ufurped the throne, 
© fuch lamentable havock was made atnong the foldiers, ‘that 
“ within the fpace of feven years, all the veterans were in a 
* ‘manner deftroyed, and {carce any sees troops left for the 


6 defence of the empire. And tho’’Heraclius, who was a 
© 4 Prince of admirable courage and condu@t, reftored’ the 
* difcipline of the army, yet ftill the very vitals of the em- 
* pire feemed to have received a mortal wound. So-that no 
¢ time could have been more favourable to the defigns of 
¢ ‘Mohammed, than that wherein he found means to impofe 
$ his new religion, or.rather his infamous impofture upon the 
¢ Arabs. . Nor can it well be doubted, but that he was raifed 
‘ up by.Gop HIMSELF to be a fcourge to the Chriftian 
‘ Church, for. having been divided and fubdiyided, into end- 
§ lefs fchifms and.contentions, about the abftrufeft niceties, 
that had been drawn into controverfy, tho’ of little mo- 
ment, to that which ought to be efteemed the. chief end of 
religion, and deftroyed. in a great. meafure thofe Chriftian 
virtues which the Gofpel was given to promote. In fine, 
the terrible deftruction of the eaftern churches, once fo 
glorious and flourifhing, by the fudden fpreading of Moham- 
medifm was undoubtedly intended by Providence as a punifh- 
ment to the Members of them, for not living up to thé 
precepts of that moft holy religion, which they had re- 


ceived.’ 


“ 
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.. Totheabove let us be permitted to fubjoin a fhort extrac 
from .Mr. Sale, which may ferve to evince the remarkable 
analogy of expreffion in both Writers. 


«© The Roman enipire declined apace after Conftantiney 
“© whofe Succeflors were, for the generality, remarkable for 
‘© their ill qualities, efpecially cowardice and cruelty. By 
‘© Mohammed’s time the weftern half of the empire was 
“© ‘over-run by the Goths, and the eaftern fo reduced by the 
‘¢ Huns on the one fide, and the Perfians on the other, that 
«< it-was not in acapacity of ftemming the violence of ‘a pow- 
6-erful invafion. The Emperor Maurice paid tribute to the 


_. Khagan or King of the Huns, and after Phocas had mur- 


- © dered his Mafter, fuch lamentable havock there was among 
© 


a“ 


the foldiers,; that when Heraclius came, not above feven 
$* years afterwards, to mafter the army, there were not above 
<< two foldiers left alive, of all thofe who had borne arms 
‘¢ when’ Phocas firft ufirped the empire, _ And .tho’ Heraclius 
’© was a Prince of admirable courage and conduct, ang bad 
; ) ** done 
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« done what pot’ could be done to reftore the difcipline of 
‘© the army, and had. had’ gréat fuccefs agai che Berflgs? 
‘< fo as to drive thet not only out ‘of his own dominions; 
« but even ott of part of their own ; ‘yét ftill the very Vitals 
“< of the empire feemed.to be mortally wounded; that there 
«¢ could no time have happened more fatal to the empire, @ 
«‘ more favourable to ‘the enterprizes of the Arabs; who 
“< feem to have been raifed up on purpofe by God, to bea 
“¢ fcourgé to the Chriftian Church, ‘for not living anfwerably 
“< to that moft holy religion’ which they had received.” , 


A fubfequent paragraph begins thus.—‘* The terrible de- 
“¢ ftruction' of the eaftetn Churches, once fo glorious’ and 
“ flourifhing, ‘by the fudden fpreading of ‘Mohammedifin,” 
&c.—If the above are’ not fufficient fpecimeris to fhew the 
fimilarity’ of Colouring between thefe two Writers;'whole - 
pages might be exemplified. We ‘would not prefume to fup- 
pofe, the modern Writer of the Life of Mohammed would 
deign to become’a plagiary from a work he’ has' treatéd ‘with 
fo'much ‘contempt, ‘but it muft be confeffedhe is*a lucky 
Imitator. It fhould be remembered that Mr. ‘Sale wrote firft, 
but which of them has done ‘moft ‘honour ‘to the perfonal ntif- 
fion of Mohamined, is fubmitted to’ the intelliterit Reader. 


Here we fhall take leave of the Arabian Legiflator, and 
proceed to enquire after his fucceflors under the title of Kha- 
lifs; whofe atchievements take up the remainder of this, and 
the two fucceeding volumes. On thefe we fhall be very fhort. 
Confidering the famenefs that’ muft neceflarily arife from 
the relation of a continual feries of military tranfaétions,;— 
to enter into a particular detail of them, would afford but 
little” fatisfaction to the Reader ; ‘let it’ fufficé then to ob- 
ferve, that by dint of enthufiafm and perfeverance, the Mo- 
hammedans impofed their religion, and increafed their pow- 
er, with greater rapidity, and to a larger extent, than had 
been dune by any former Conquerors. Afia and Africa, in 
general, and a‘confiderable part: of Europe, owned the domi- 
nion of the Arabian Khalifs.: But this mighty empire was not 
of very long duration: the body grew too large to be govern- 
ed by one head’; fubordinate Governors were neceflary for dif- 
tant provinces ;. and thefe, from being fubjects, foon ufurped 
fovereignty. Even Arabia and its Khalifs, within the {pace of 
little more: than three centuries, were forced to become tribu~ 
tary to a different fect of Enthufiaits, and in about three cen-. 
turies more, the very name of the Xhalifate was abolifhed by 
the Tartars, © ' 

- It may poffibly be thought, that the three firft volumes of 
this work have been mentioned too fuperficially ; but that there 
T 3 are 
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are different claffes of Readers as well as of Writers, will 
hardly be denied: and tho’ Hiftory is, in general, not only 
the moft ufeful but moft attraétive ftudy, yet it is, 


Leétorem dele&tando pariterque monendo, 


On this principle we fhall continue the prefent article ; 
and till we can meet with any thing that we may conceive 
to be interefting or entertaining to our Readers, we hall 
content ourfelves with the humble office of merely pointing 
out the contents of the work. 


Accordingly we proceed to vol. IV. which opens with 
the general Hiftory of the Turks, containing an account of 
their origin* ; a defcription of Great Tartary, according to 
the Arab, Turkifh, and Tartarian Writers ;—their domettic 
and foreign affairs, and their charaéter before the time of 
Jenghiz Khan. —A folution is alfo given of the three following 
queftions; ‘ 1. Whether the Turks are defcended from the 
¢ ancient Scythians? 2, Whether all the Inhabitants of Tar- 
¢ tary are either originally Turks or {prung from the fame root ? 
‘ 3. Whether Turqueftan always had the fame fituation and 
‘ extent that it has at prefent?’ To the firft our Authors 
feem inclined to anfwer in the affirmative; to the other two 
they hefitate not tg pronounce in the negative. Hence follows 
an enquiry into the original country inhabited by the Turks, 
and a particular defcription of the prefent Turqueftan. 


The conquefts made by the Turks in the fouth of Afia, 
where they founded four great monarchies, come next under 
confideration.. Three of thefe were governed by Princes of 
the family called Seljik, and were cotemporary with ‘each 
other; thefe are the prefent objects of attention : the empire 
formed by Othman, which makes the fourth, and which is ftill 
continued under the fovereignty of his defcendants, not being 
eftablithed till after the extinction of the former. 


The three Seljikian dynafties, or races of Princes, are 
thofe of Iran, or Perfia at large; of Kerman, a province of 
Perfia, and of Ram, or Afia Minor. ‘Thefe are feparately 
treated; the refpe€tive dominions, and the lives, perfons, 
characters, civil government, and military exploits of the fe- 


* As the Poffeflors of the antient part of the Univerfal Hiflory 
may think this now unneceflary, it may not be amifs to mention the 
apology made for refuming the fubje& here.—* Several matters re- 
‘lating thereto were left unhandled, becaufe they feemed more pro- 


‘ per for this place, where we are to fpeak more pasticulasly of that 
¢ warlike nation.’ : : 
veral 
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_yeral-Princes or Soltans are-defcribed ;. butyfor thefe we mutt 
refer to the Hiftory, and content ourfelyes with noticing, that 
the firft of the, Seljukian dynafties was, according to the 
chronology adopted by our Authors, founded in the year 
1037, and becamé'extin@ in’ 1196, under fourteen Princes—~’ 
the fecond began in, 1074, and continued till 1300, under 
eleven Princes —the, third commenced in 1074, and finally 
concluded in 1300, under fifteen Princes. hy. 


We are next brought acquainted with the ‘Moguls, or as 
the Afiatics write it, A4ungls, and Tartars. Aftera topogra- 
phical defcription of their country, the origin of the name, 
an account of their perfons, manners, cuftoms, habitations, 
language, religion, and mode of government, we are fur- ‘ 
nifhed with an hiftorical detail of the life and conguefts 
of the famous Jenghiz Khan, who, in the {pace of little 
more than.twenty-two years, ‘ extended his domiyions from 
© a {mall territory to more than eighteen hundred leagues from 
‘ eaft to weft, and above a thoufand from north. to fouth, 
‘ over the moft powerful, as. well as wealthy, kingdoms in 
‘ Afia.” The exploits and condu& of his faa, fome 
of the earlieft of whom added confiderably to the dominjons 
of their progenitor, are next related: thefe matters employ 
more than half of the fourth, and near as much of the fifth 
volumes. ) 


In the latter of thefe volumes mention is made of fome 
petty dynafties that arofe in Tartary upon the diffipation of 
the defcendants of Jenghiz-Khan,; but all thefe were obliged 
to fubmit to another Conqueror, equally eminent in the re- 
gifters of military fame. The great Timar-Bec, more fami- 
liarly known to. us py the name of .T'amerlane, now,makes his 
appearance. Such as are pleafed with relations, of, heges and 
battles, with exhibitions.of rapine and cruelty, may here. be 
gratified. In fhort, ,the.reigns of all thefe Conquerors, dif- 
play little ele than what muft fhock the Reader’s humanity, 

“and rather excite’indignation than afford pleafure. He lived 
feventy-one years, and held the foveretgn command thirty-fix. 

~ Great confufions appear to have enfued upon his death, and 
his family became ‘utterly extinct in’about an hundred years 
afterwards. : | , 

_., It is.a.misfortune to.an Hiftorian that he is not furnifhed 

.qwith»more, pleafing fcenes, but his, bufinefs is to relate facts as ; 
they arife, and this we verily think to have been, faithfully, 
andjoin general, judicioufly done:in ‘this work. Neverthe- 
Iefs, let us bepermitted to make a‘remark, for which the in- 
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troduction to the hiftory of ‘Pimir Bec properly furnifhes an 


occafion. 
Gur Authors, in the preceding parts of this work, have 


very. nightly, under each head, diftinguifhed the refpegtive 
Writers from whence they drew their materjals. The fame 
method is continued in this article: they mention two Ori- 
ental Authors, Sharif ’oddin Ali, a Perfian, and Almed ebn 
Arakfhah, a Syrian, and profefs to have taken the principal 
part of their hiftory from the former, * yet adding, by way 
© of Notes; what was thought neceflary from the latter and 
* others.” “Fhis' method we wifhed to have feen obferved: be- 
fore, by which means the trouble and perplexity of readin 

different details of the fame event, as the Oriental or By- 
zantine Writers happened to difasree, would have been avoid- 
ed. ‘To this we alluded in the nee of this article as 
inconiiftent with the original plan; for in the general preface 
to the ancient Hiftory, the Authors juftly obferve, that * Hif- 
© torians often difagree as to circumftances ; and on the other 
* hand, the thread of the hiftory will admit but one way of 
* relating the event. We have therefore placed in the body of 
* the hittory what feemed to us moft probable, and the reft in 
€ the Notes.’—-And it is farther remarked, in the preface to 
the octavo edition, that the repetitions had afforded great 
caufe of complaint, no * lefs juft than general.’ hefe 
efcapes, with fome others hereafter to be mentioned, we hope 
to fee amended in a future edition; but as the Modern Hifto- 
ry is declared to be compiled by the fame Authors as the an- 


cient, it is fomewhat furprizing that they fhould not have 
been prevented. sti 


But to return to our Hiftory. \ Vol. Vg concludes with 3 
fuccinét Hiftory of the reigning Shahs of Perfia, from. the 
commencement of the Sofjan family, which is continued in 
vol. VI. to the death of Kuli Khan; of thefe affairs the lefs 
notice is neceflary for our Readers, as the moft interefting 
particulars of thefe revolutions are already given in the Re- 
view, vol. XI. p, 173 and 253. 


To the Hiftory of the Perfians fucceeds that of the Arab 
Kings of Hormiz or Ormuz, their fubjugation by the Por- 
tuguefe, and their final fubjeCtion to the Perfians, which was 
effected by the affiftance of the Englith. 


The Turkmans, the Ufbecks, and the extenfive empire of 
the Great Mogul, with a particular account of the religion 


of the Hindis gr Indians, gccupy the remainder of this fixth 
yolunye, 


A de- 
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A defcription. of the. great, Peninfule of, Endja,, and.of the 
feveral kingdoms. into which it is divided, employ the great- 
oft part. of, the SENEDED YOUN. WHER, CONS Naes NORAD Aer 

ar di 


y: from’ whence, with "propficty, 


It is with pleafure we acknowlege this volume capable of 
giving great fatisfaétion to any Reader. truly inquifitive after 
ufefuk knowlege. The country, and: its natural, hiftory, are 
defcribed ; and the charaéter, genius, cuftoms, relnion, 
trade, manufactures, and commerce of the people, -are as .ful- 
ly illuftrated as could be expected in a work of this nature ; 
nor ought we to pafs unnoticed, the care of the Authors to’ 
render their narratiom agreeable to their. Readers. 


“ It will not be improper,’ fay they, ‘ to apprize our Read- 
‘ ers, once for all, that in the Orthography of thefe’ pro- 

* vinces, and all others, proper names of men, cities, &c. 

‘ (which are fo differently {pelt by all the Authors who have 

‘ written of this country) we have followed the judicious 

‘ Englifh Tranflator of Father Du Halde, who hath taken 

‘ no fmall pains to reduce it as near as was poffible’ to 

§ the Englifh idiom, both in the maps, and in the body of 

© the work. The power and found of the Chinefe letters, 

¢ vowels as well as confonants, differ fo vaftly from thofe of 

¢ Europe, that thofe Authors have fplit themfelves into an al- 

¢ moft irreconcileable, ‘as well as unintelligible, diflonancy, in — 
¢ endeavouring to convey thofe founds which can —_ be 

¢ taught by the ear, by fuch letters of their refpective alpha- 

‘ bets, as they thought came neareft to them: fo that, con- 

‘ fidering the vaft digference of pronunciation between moft 

‘ European nations, it was impoflible for them to convey 
© thofe founds, without fpelling them each according to the 
¢ peculiar pronunciation of his own country: and hetice pro- 
© ceeds that vaft difference of writing the fame name between 
‘ the Spaniards, Portuguefe, Englifh, French, Itatians, High 
‘ and Low Dutch, &c. 


© What adds ftill more to this variety, is the number of 
letters, or founds, peculiar to the Chinefe; to which none 
of our European alphabets afford us any thing equivalent, 
or even approaching to. This peculiarity, moreover, ex- 
tends itfelf not only to vowels and confonants, but much 
more with refpect to fome of their gutturals and com- 
ound letters. ——But, with refpe& to tbe Bucsural, we 
fhall beg leave to fubjoin a fingular one, which that inge- 
: ‘ nious 
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* niows Author, hath, nots taken jnotice of,, but which hath 
‘ been a pregnant).caufe.of this variety of {pellings. 


© The'Chimele language abounds in guttutals,: which few 
of our polite Entropeatis have: One of them, in particular, 
is fo déep afd’ harfli) that Neither, the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, ‘Greek; ar ‘alfy other toiigue, except perhaps the 
Arabic, have arty thing anfwerable to it. ' This the Spanith 
and Portuguefe exprefled, as well as they could, by their 
X, which, with them, ;is pronounced gutturally, tho’ no- 
thing fo deep. But.as that letter hath a quite different 
found among other European nations, each of them was 
forced to-fubititute fome other to it, fuch as feemed to them 
to come’ neareft to the original; fome by 2 &, others by a 
¢, others by ch, &c. And hence, to prevent all confufion, 
and mifunderftanding, as much’ as poffible, we fhall not 
only confine ourfelves to the orthography above-named, as 
the moft adapted to our Englifh pronunciation; but fhall 
likewife, whenever it differs fo much from any other Au- 
thors quoted in the fequel, give thofe names according to 
their 6wn way of writing it, that there may be no doubt 
about our meaning the fame perfon or place.’ | 
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Had the fame method been taken in the foregoing volumes, 
and particularly in: thofe that relate to the Arabs, the whole 


_might have,,appeared.more pleafing; the lefs learned Reader 


need not:haye, been, perplexed with proper names of a line 
and a half long, or aftring of them confifting of fix or feven 
lines, very uncouth .ijn their pronunciation; nor need the 
more fcholaftic Reader haye been difappointed, as thefe names 
orthographically written, might have been inferted in Notes. - 


Under the article Religion, is given'a concife account of 
the Life and Doétrines of Confucius, the celebrated Chinefe 
Legiflator, which we have extracted, to gratify the curiofity 
of fuch.of our Readers as have not yet been made acquainted 
with the hiftory of this juftly admired wife.man of the Eaft. 


‘ Confucius,’ we are here inforrhed, ‘* ‘was born ‘in’ the 
¢ province of Shan-tong, but,then called the kinadom OF Lu, 
¢ in the twenty-firft year of the réign of Ling-wang, the 

- day 7.t ' P 
© twenty-third Emperor of the race of “Chew ; that 


a 


iS, ac- 
cording to fome,' 300, according té others, 500, but, ac- 
cording to Du Halde, §51 years before Chrift,, and two be- 
fore the death of Thales, one of the, feven, wife men of 
¢ Greece: fo that, according to this laft, he muft have been 
‘ cotemporary with Pythagoras and.Solon, and fompurnet 

ire fame ae preys & gaphier 
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earlier than Socrates. He was but three years old when his 
father Sho-lyang-he died, in the feventy-third year of his 


vr a wn 4 


kingdom of Song,, yet left him no other inheritance:than 
the honour of being defcended from Ti-he, the twenty- 
‘¢ feventh Emperor of the race of Shang, and, by his mother 
‘ Shing, from the illuftrious family of Yen. 


‘ He fhewed, from his tender years, great tokens of fa- 
gacity and virtue; and, about his fifteenth year, gave him- 
felf up to the ftudy of the ancient books. 


n 


a" 


‘ He married at nineteen, and, had a fon named Pe-hu, 
and by him a grandfon named Tfu-tfe, who, by his extra- 
ordinary merit and learning, raifed himfelf to the higheft 
pofts in the empire.. As for himfelf, he was foon taken 
notice.of, for his admirable qualities, learning, and virtues, 
‘sefpecially thofe of humility,; fincerity, temperance, difin- 
« tereftednefs, contempt of riches, &c, and though every 
¢ {tate in the empire: as well as his own, was over-run with. 
‘ the oppofite vices, yet was he foon raifed to feveral places 
‘ of eminence in the magiftracy, which he accepted chiefly as 
¢ means of promoting his intended reformation, both in re- 
¢ ligion and in the ftate, maugre all the oppofition he expect- 
¢ ed, and did aétually find, from the Grandees of his own,. 
‘ as well as of other proyinces. But, as foon as he found 
€ 
« 
‘ 
‘4 
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that his endeavours-did not meet with deferved fuccefs, he. 
threw up all his employments, though very confiderable, to 
go in fearch of fome more tractable people, who would reap 
a greater benefit from his excellent do¢trine. 


¢ In the fifty-fifth year of his age, he was again invited, 
and raifed to fome of the higheft pofts in his own kingdom 
of Lu; where the Prince then reigning paid fuch regard:to’ 
his virtues, and falutary counfels, that, in lefs than three 
months, not only his court, but his whole dominion, were. 
totally changed for the better ; infomuch, that the neigh- 
‘ bouring Princes were alaymed at the fudden reformation ; 
‘ rightly judging, that the King of Lu would foon become 
too powerful for them, if he continued to follow his new 
Counfellor’s rules. 


‘ The King of Tfi, in particular, after many confulta-.- 
tions with his Grandees, bethought himfelf of an expedi- 
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age, who, tho’ he had enjoyed the. .greateft offices in the | 


a 









ent, the moft likely to defeat all Confucius’s meafures and... . 
accordingly, under the fair pretence of an embafly, fent.. - 
him, and his Nobles, a prefent of a great number of ‘beau-.. 


¢? 
ee 


tiful young girls, who had, from their infancy, been brought, » 
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d up to dancing, finging, and all other captivating arts. 
« Thee were not, only received with epen arms, both by the 
« King and:Courty but.entertained with fuch frequent feaft- 
* ings and diverfions, that they prefently abandoried the bu- 
< fineof fate, to'give themfelves upto pleafure. The Kins 
< himielf, became, inacceffible to his ‘moft zealous Minifters. 


« Among the reft, Confucius having tried in vain} all’ poffible 


saves 


© This obliged him to refume his former fun@ions of a pri- 
‘vate fage,’ in which he met with better fuccefs.’ His learn- 
ing and merit,’ and, above all, his great modefty and con- 
defceiifion, gainéd him a vaft number of difciples (fome 
fay’ 3006, 506 of whom did, in time, raife themfelyes'to 
the higheft pofts, in feveral kingdoms) ;' and all of them 
“Contifued firmly attached” to ‘his perfon and doétrine. 
Thefe he divided into four claffes; the ‘firft of which was, 


was, ‘to lear'fi to reafon, and write, clofely, juftly, ‘and ele- 


gantly; the third was, to ftudy the art of government, 
‘refpedtive duties ; while thé laft was’ to learn to write in-a 


‘thefe clafles, he: had fome very eminent ones; but gne efpe- 
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to fhed abundance of tears. 


© As his practice ftill kept conftant pace with his excellent 


* philofophy, Princes fometimes iiivited him’ to their court, 


« that'they might reap the benefit of his inftructions } ‘and 


<xfhiéwed the greatelt regard to’his learning’and merit: At 
* other times, upon the déath of one of them, by whom he 
« had been highly honotred, hé has feen himfelf become the 
« contempt of the court, and the ridicule of an infulting po- 
‘ pulace; yet, under thofe extremes, -he never fhewed the 
« Jeaft change in his looks or behaviour, but preferved ftill the 
« fame fteadinefs and tranquility. His reliance on the Divine 
© Providence was {till more remarkable, infomuch,-that he 
« hath beheld, without the leaft fear or emotion, ‘an Officer 
€ of the anny, nagred Whan-ti, by whom tie’ was hited, 


“Or & come 


td make virtue their'chief ftudy and ‘practice ; the fecond: 


and to inftru& the’ Mandarins and great ‘Minifters in their 
concife and elegant ftile, ‘the principles of morality. In all 


cially in the firft, whofe premature death caufed his Matter, 
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© come full-drive at With, With ‘his ford deen, wad hath 
« ‘Given this’arifwer'to fome fritndsy Who" advifed Hinn:td ‘hafte 
‘ away froth the danger$ *< If "Lyen’ protects as} ‘of! which 
‘¢ we have now a feifible’proof; what’ hartr date the rage of 
“© Whan-ti do to us, ‘tho’ he if Prefident “Of the ‘triblinal of 
‘ Confucius lived to,finith his philofophical and hifforical 
works;, and died in the kingdom of ,L.u,. his native country, 
in the feventy-third year of his age, . greatly, lamented, both 
by the King. and. Court, and much. more by his difciples, 
whohad the higheft. veneration for-him, | 

< A little befére Kis laft fickhefs, he'told them, with abus- 
« dance of tears, “ That thé difordérs which reigned inthe 
“ empire had well nigh, broke hisheart;” * and bégan; from 
‘ that time, to languifhtill the fevénth day before his death, 
‘ when he. told them again, in the fame juclangbaly toné, 
«+ Since Kings refufe to follow my iiaxims, I am now.’ no 
«¢ longer ufeful upon Nef fa 1 
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bh, and it is neceMary that T fhoufd 
“s leaveit.” ‘¢ He fellimmediately, after thofe words, Fnto 2 
‘ lethargy, which lafted feven days, at the. end of which fie 
“< expired, in the arms of fome of, his difciples,. They, built 
‘ him a handfome fepulchre,;on the river Su, near a city 
‘of Kyo-few, on. the fame fpot where he ufed, to, aflemble 
‘ them. . It hath -been fince inclofed, with a wall, aad now 
‘ Jooks like a fmall city ; and the, veneration which all, goad 
‘men had for him increafiag; with time, he,came at length 
‘ to. be refpected as the chief Dodtor of the empire, . ° 
‘ He was tall, dnd well proportioned, his bréalt atid Ttould- 
ers were broad, his eyes large, complékion olive, fiofe fat, 
and beard long, and his voice ftrong and ‘piercifig.:' His 
works, which are efteemed a perfect rule of government, afid 
contain all that he had colleted out of the ancient laws, are 
as follows:. 1. His Tay-hyo;, that is, the grand Scienee, 
or School of Adults, . 2. The Chong-yong, or Immy 
Medium. 3. ,Fhat. called Lun-yu,, or Moral, and pit 
Difcourfes. 4. Meng-tfe, or the Book of Mencits; {> 
called from one of his difciples, who is fuppofed to have 
compiled, or finifhed, it from his Mafter’s- writings, and 
contains a perfect rule of government. Thefe four are 
held in the greateft efteem, and are the chief et | 
the canonical books of the fecond rank ;, to which they ad 
two more, as the next, if not equal, to them in aiithority ; 
viz. 5. Fhe Hyau-king, which, treats of filial ropes and 
Contains the anfwers which Confucius made ‘to his alge 
. ng 
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© Tieng, concerning the reverence due from children to. pas 
< rents. ; 6, The Syaushyo, or the School or Science of Chil. 
< dren ;, which: is a colletion:of. fentences and examples; ex- 
“ tracted from ancient, afid-‘modern Authors.. It would ca 

¢ us beyond our bounds, , to enter into'a fartherdetail of thofe 
< books.. Thofe that are curious to know more of them, 


© may confult the Latin verfion \which Father Noel, one of | 


« the ancient Miffionaries: into China, hath. given of. them, 
‘ printed at Prague, anno 1711, or the extract which Father 
* Du Halde hath made of it, and printed in his defcription 
© of the Chinefe empire? One thing we cannot forbear ob- 


¢ ferving here concerning thofe books, that, though the four . 


_¢ firft:.contain the moft fublime do&rines of morality, and 
are univerfally, held to be of the greateft authority, . next to 
¢ the canonical ones..of the firft rank, of which we, have 
© formefly fpoken, yet.they have had but few followers among 
* the degenerate Chinefe ; whereas the two laft, which treat 
‘ of the duty of children to parents, are fo univerfally ob- 
* ferved throughout the empire, that one may venture to af- 
‘ firm, there is not a country in the world where parents are 


© imore refpeéted, both during their life, and after their death.’ 


‘This volume furnifhes.alfo ‘a curious difquifition into the 
origin ef the Chinefe.. Drs Shuckford contended that Noah 
and Fohi,' the alleged founder of the Chinefe empire, were 
one and the fame perfon.. This opinion was ftrongly con- 
troverted in the ancient part of this work: here it is as ftre- 
nuoufly fupported.- ‘Tithe arguments are ingenious, and’ the 
reafoning cogent could we, by any abftract, have conveyed 
anidea of this learned difcuffion, we fhould gladly have done 
fo; but this could not have been effected, without either tak- 
ing fromthe force of the, arguments, or exceeding the limits 
we can.allow.to this article, 


We thall conclude, for the prefent, with an aflurance to 
our Readers; ‘that ‘tho’,our account of this work has been fo 
long delayed, it has nevér been forgot-; and that we fhall re- 
gularly proceed with the remaining volumes. 

. (To be continued in our next.) oe : 





A Fragment of the true. Religian, Being the Subftance of two 


Letters*from a Methodift-Preacher in Cambridgefbire,,.to 2 


Glergyman in Nottinghamfire. 8vo, 6d. Williams. 


THE Writer of thefe Letters begins, (as the cuftom is 
with perfons of his ftamp) with letting us into the 


hiftory 
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hiftory of himfelf, whilft ‘in aniunregenerave: ftate;? together 
with the manner of) his ‘conver/ion 5 which: he*ithputes t6'nd 
lefs a cauife.than a vore from ‘heavens Ale had! formerly: held, 
what he calls the naughty doctrine, «* “Phat -we are td be juf- 
‘ tified partly by: our farh, ‘and partly byour! worksi>) This 
do&rine he continued to preach: till thelwbove-mentioned voice 
darted the following words into: his mind ‘with wonderful 
power, viz. * ceafe! fram thy own -werks "Ou 28s 

He 'theh gots on'to point ouf the grand delufion which h 
like'to- have ruined his foul, in this extraordinary, manner : 
—<* I faw very early fomething of the unholinefs of my na- 
“tare, and the neéceffity of being born again.’—But * tho’ 
‘ | faw myfelf to bea finner, yet [did not fee myfelf an 
* ntter off finner, and theréfore I could not come to Jefus 
‘ Chrift alone to fave me.—‘ I did not feek after righteouf- 
‘ nefs thro’ faith, but as it were by the works of the law. 
‘ Thus I: flumbled and fell, Rom, ix. 315.32-—* In fhort, 
‘ to ufe a homely fimilitude, [ put the Juftice of God into 
‘ one fcale, and as many good works of my own as I could 
* into the other, and when I found, as _always did, my 
© own good wofks ‘not to be a'ballance to the divine juftice, 
© T-then threw in Chrift as a make-weight. And ‘this ever 
© one really does' who hopes for falvation, partly by doing 
© what he can for himfelf, and then relying on Chrift for‘the 
* reft. But Chrift will either be a whole Saviour, or none 
‘ at-ally And ifi you think’ you have any good fervice of 
* your own to recommend you unto God, you are certainly 
« without any intereft in Chrift: Be you ever fo fober, ‘fe- 
‘ rious, juft and devout, ‘you are ftill under the curfe of God 
‘ as-} was, and know.it not, provided you have any allow- 
ed reliance on your own works, and think they are to do 
.© fomething for you, and Chrift to.do-the reft.’—This’ doc- 
trine of juftification by faith and works jantly, he combats 
with his utmoft force ; and calls it a * /oul-deftroying, (p.20-) 
‘ moft pernicious, and damnable do&trine.” p. 22. 


4 


Having thus fully explained his prefext fentiments upon this © 


head, he proceeds to fpeak of the great fuccefs he-has had in 
_ © labouring to beat down felf-righteoufnefs :?? —But if any of our 
readers are defirous of a farther acquaintance with Mr. 
B——e, we muft. beg leave to refer them to the pamphlet 
for fatisfaction,—if indeed they can hope for {atisfaction, 
from one of his peculiar caft. P : 


The 
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The Principles and Praétices of the Methodifis confidéred, in 
fome Letters to, the Leaders of that Sett.. The firft ad 
dreffed, to the Reverend Mr, B——e. Wherein are: fime 
“Remarks.on bis two' Letters to a Clergyman in Nottinghamjire,. 
lately publifhed. 8vo. 18. Briftow. 


S the /uppofed Author of ‘the preceding article is, “(nét- 
~*~ withftanding the lofs of time he there fuftained) ftill fellow 
‘of a college in one of our univerfities; we may the lefs wonder 
‘that the head of another college in the fame univerfity, ‘as the 
ingenious writer of the pamperct now before us is {aid to be, 
Should juftly think himfelf well employed, in guarding the 
“younger part of that learned body, from the Seliese of en- 
thufiaftic contagion. 


| ith tegard to the fuppofed voice from heaven, alleged to 
ae heard ‘by. Mr. B——e, our: prefent Author’ fenfibly ‘ob- 
ferves, that } 
_ le Bhe whole dodtrine of heavenly voices, and -vifions, of 
‘ fecret impreffions and illuminations, as laid down by our 
.* modern reformers, has this natural and obvious exception 
6 ‘inits way, that it is not agreeable to the other parts of God's 
Py providential‘ adminiftration, nor fuitable to the nature of a 
S moral Being, placed in a ftate of trial and. probation.’—In- 
-deed, this is a means of conviction not. promifed under.the 
:gofpel covenant, nor agreeable to the ordinary courfe of 
‘Lot's’ difpentations, ‘and therefore’, (as he hints to Mr. 
»B--—e) ‘ not to be believed by yourfelf without the falleft 
_$ affurance, nor to be credited by others without the cleareft 
‘" evidence.’ 

‘When our Author comes to the fubftance of the important 
~meffage, fent to Mr. B. viz. teafe from ‘thy own works :—he 
‘ midkes ‘the following judicious obfervations— 


‘© What the works were, from which you were required 

* “by this auithoritative meflage 'to ceafe, you muft beft know. 
‘ 'Againft® all bad’ ores, and even ‘the appearance of them, ‘4s 
°€far as'we can guard‘ againft it, we have the exprefs ‘and 
“‘authenti¢ Commands of holy writ to warn’us ; to geod works 
* of every kind We'are excited by its’ precepts, encouraged 
*“by/its promifés, animated by its examples. To promote 
‘ indged the fincere and uniform practize of thefe, Chrift came 
* frof heaven; and I cannot eafily bring myfelf to think, 
*“that a voice fhould be fent from thence to fruftrate any parf 
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¢ of his comimiffion, much lefs to counteraé& the chief defign 
* and end of his coming.’ = 


The following remark may be of great ufe, even to the 
Methodifts themfelves, as well as to others; moft of the ar- 
guments in fupport of the do¢trine of juftification by faith 
alone, being drawn ftom fonie intricate, or, at leaft, mifun- 


derftood paflages in St. Paul’s epiftles. 


© The apoftolical epiftles, efpecially thofe of St. Paul, were 
may of them written with particular views, and directed 
to particular occafions; to correct miftakes, obviate ex- 
ceptions, or clear up difficulties, which had from time to 
time arifen among the followers of Chrift. And though 
-of equal authority with the other. infpired writings, when 
we know the true fenfe of them, and underfland the matters to 
which they relate; yet our ignorance of many circumftan- 
ces, to which they often had a relation; that abrupt and 
dicreffive manner fometimes made ufe of, that raifed and 
metaphorical language in which they are generally expref- 
fed, will ufually make it a more difficult matter to come 
at their true fenfe and meaning.’ 


ea aaenrnanannnnaa 


That many of the apoftle’s arguriients, iow made ufe of 
againft good works in general, were intended only againft fic 
ceremonial inftitutions of the law of Mofes, our Author fhews 
in this manner.—‘ Many of tbe converted Jews ftill thought 
‘ highly of the value and merit of /egal righteoufnefs; and 
fome were for adding a compliance with the inftitutions 
of the Jaw, to the obfervance of the go/pel. To correct 
thefe prevailing and dangerous miftakes, the Apoftle takes 
frequent occafion to beat down this groundlefs expectation ; 
to fhew both to the Jews and Gentiles, that fuch an obe- 
dience, as they were able to pay to the precepts of the law, 
could not entitle them to God’s acceptance, of give them 
a claim to the rewards of it; that a compleat and undevi- 
ating obfervance was the hard condition it required; that 
it could admit of no relaxation in its terms, and had made 
no provifion of pardon for fuch as violated them; that 
their admiffion into the gofpel-covenant, and the new method o 

juflification which it propofed, proceeded entifely from God's 
free mercy, and was owing to no defert or righteoutnefs 
of their own; and therefore as it gave no claim to 
merit or reward, it gave no room for boafting; yet in 
the epiftles, wherein this doctrine is fo ftrongly exprefled, 
nothing can be more clear and explicit, than the Apoftle’s 
declarations about the neceffity of a good and virtuous prac- 
Rev. O&. 1760. U tice ; 
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‘ tice; that Chrift is the Author, of falvation only to, thofe 


© who obey him, and that the fruit muf? be unto holinefs, before 
© the end can be everlafling life,’ *. 


© Several paflages, applicable only to the admiffion of con- 
« yerts to the privileges of the golpel; by which they were 
© freely juflified, that is, acquitted from the guilt, and re- 
¢ leafed from the punifhment of their former fins, you and 
¢ your brethren are wont to apply to that juftification of 
¢ Chriftians, by which they are to obtain happinefs in a 
‘ future ftate of being.-~Many were received into this ftate 
of falvation by faith and without any previous qualifica- 
tion of;a holy life; but without improving under thefe 
means of grace, without making fome proper attainments 
in holinefs, xo man fhall fee God; (Heb. xiie 14.), or be 
finally accepted or approved by hin.’ ‘ 


* If the great end of the gofpel difpenfation, the falvation 
of our fouls, be fuppofed by any to be attainable by faith, 
independent or exclufive of good works, how can this be re- 
conciled with numberlefs paflages in the facred writings, 
which require doing as well as believing, and injoin obedience 
to the precepts, as well as affnt to the truths of the gof- 
pel? * How can we make this notion any way confiftent 
with St. James’s doétrine, exprefled as far as I can fee, 
in the fulleft manner, and in the plaineft language?’ 


As we find it impoffible to feleét every thing valuable im 
this little treatife, without tranicribing the whole; we fhall 
clofe our account of it with the following extra from p. 60, 
where we meet with a very juit remark,;—That, ‘ how 
pious foever the defign may be thought by fome, of enhan- 
* cing the privileges of faith, or of making the\merits and 
. pgpepuine!s of Chrift all-fufficient of themfelves for ef- 

fe ng our falvation, yet furely the Scriptures are to be 
underitood in a confiftent and uniferm fenfe. ‘The  pro- 
mifes of the gofpel are to be confined within thofe bounds, 
and regulated by thofe conditions, which the publifher of 
it has plainly laid down. And if ary thing be plainly de- 
livered in the gofpel, it is on what terms the attainmeat 
of falvation is there propofed to us, and thofe terms clearl 
are faith and repentance. We may, doubtlefs, with the 
utmoft confidence rely on the veracity of Chrift’s gracious 
aflurances, as far as they extend, and on the efficacy of 
his merits, as far as we are therein warranted to apply 
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* © Heb. v. 9.—Rom. vi, 22.—\iii. 13.—Gal. v. 16. with 4 va- 
riety of other:places.’ : 


© them; 
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them; but we have no reafon, I think, to fuppofe, that 
we can any way fatisfy the intention of our Lawgiver, 
but by paying a fincere and diligent fubmiffion to his 
laws, or that we can make ourfelves by any other means 
acceptable to our Mafter, than by endeavouring to do our 


Matter’s will.’ Pp 
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Chirurgical Faéts relating to Wounds and Contufions of the Head, 
Fraéiures of the Skull, &c. with Remarks. By John Bat- 
ting Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. Walter. 


N the Preface, Mr. Batting explains his reafons for pub- 
lifhing thefe Cafes; gives a fketch of the plan; and 
apologifes for fuch imperfections as may be fuppofed to attend 
the execution ofit. He points out the advantages that muft 
refult to furgery from tlre perufal ofa plain and faithful nar- 
rative of facis. But his principal view in offering this per- 
formiance to the public was, he farther informs us, by ex- 
hibiting repeated inftances of the dreadful and fatal confe- 
quences of hurts of the head, (even in fuch cafes which for 
many days after the accident appeared but very inconfiderable) 
to inculcate the expediency of attending with the utmoft care 
and circumfpection to every accident of this fort, however void 
of danger it may appear at firft. Mr. Potts’s ingenious 
tteatife or this fubject would have been {till more compleat, 
had he thought proper to have added a: fufficient number of 
appofite cafes. “Fhe prefent work may in good meafure fup- 
ply this deficiency, and may ferve, as Mr. Batting intimates, 
to corroborate and illuftrate by particular facts, the principal 
doctrines advanced by that writer; he therefore hopes it 


may be looked upon as a ufeful fupplement to a very ufeful 
book. : | 


The Cafes are written with plainnefs and perfpicuity ; 
and the remarks are in general proper and fenfible ;—there- 
are fome circumftances however, neceflary to be known, 
which Mr. Batting, we apprehend, has too much overlook+ 
ed, namely, the make, temperament, and manner of life of 
the feveral patients ; circumftances. to which every judicious 
practitioner muft pay a particular regard, and without a 
knowlege of which, it would often be very difficult to ac- 
count for various fymptoms which happen in the courfe of a 
diftemper. To illuftrate this obfervation we fhall infert 
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Mr. Batting’s ninth cafe to which we fhall take the liber. 
ty to fubjoin fome additional remarks. 
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‘R.C. received a hurt (Sept. 20.) on the pofterior part 
of the left bregma, which was fucceeded by lofs of fenfe, 
vomiting, &c. on which account; the bone was laid bare, 
but no fracture appeared. ‘Thefe fymptoms foon vanifhed, 
after copious bleeding and a clyfter, but fome pain in the 
head and back part of the neck continued troublefome ; 
he was likewife very weak and had but little appetite to 
his food. In this condition did he remain until, 


‘ Sept. 30. When he was attacked with cold fhiverings, 
which were fucceeded by a fever, and great pain in the 
head. Venzfection was repeated and nitrous diluent 
drinks plentifully ufed. 


¢ O&. 1. Fever continued with pain all over him and fick 
nefs at ftomach. Saline draughts adminiftred. 


¢ 2. Fever; pain in his head and right hypochondrium ; 
tongue brown and dry; perfectly fenfible, but had great 


anxiety and reftlefnefs; pulfe low and quick. Vef. 
Nuche. 


© 3. Fever, reftleffnefs and pain in the hypochondriac re- 
gion increafed. Venzfection and a clyfter repeated with 
nitrous diaphoretic medicines. “The head was carefull 
examined, but no thicknefs or puffinefs of the fcalp could 
be perceived, The wound had, for fome days paft, dif- 
“mes? very little. 


4. Symptoms increafed ; the pain in his head was great- 
oft" about the coronal future, but no {welling appeared 
there ; a confiderable hemorrhage from the divided {calp. 


‘ 5. Worfe in every refpect; pulfe very quick and low; 


no difcharge from the wound; remained perfectly fen- 
fible. 


‘ 6. Became delirious in the night and died this morning. 


¢ N.B. The pain in the back part of his neck continued 
very troublefome the whole time. 


¢ On infpefting the head, after his death, the pericra- 
nium, about the courfe of the coronal future, was found 
much bruifed and the future a little feparated. Under it 
the dura mater was inflamed and tending to putrefaction ; 
but immediately under the part of the bone, that was 
fcalped, the membrane appeared very little, if at all, dif- 

7 ‘ cated. 
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eafed. Upon OpenIS the abdomen, which was much 
diftended, the external membrane of the liver and parts 
adjacent were found in a ftate of putrefaction. 


R E M A R EK 6, 


© Several remarkable things occur in this obferyation. 
The dura mater, that lay under the portion of the fcalp, 
which appeared injured externally, was very little affected ; 
whereas, the pericranium was bloody and contufed, the 
future feparated, and the dura mater tending to putrefac- 
tion in a diftant part, where no {welling or hurt of the 
fcalp could be perceived, either at the time of the acci- 
dent, or at any time after it, ‘This fact happens, I be- 
lieve, very rarely; however, it is a proof, that the dura 
mater may inflame and fuppurate, without a puffinefs of 
the fcalp ; therefore, though fuch a tumor may indicate a 
difeafed membrane, the abfence of it cannot indicate the 
contrary. 


« Many writers have noticed a fuppuration of the liver, 
as a confequence of injuries of the head. ‘This patient 
had, at the very beginning of the difeafe, the fymptom 
which Marchetti fays, generally indicates a metaftafis of 
purulent matter upon the thorax or abdomen. Whether 
it be in fact a common antecedent, future obfervation 
alone can determine, as writers fince his time, have not 
obferved or attended to it. The fame fymptom may be 
feen in the 8th obfervation, in which, from the feat and 
nature of the other complaints, it appears to me highly 
probable, that the fame confequence might have been 
found, had the abdomen been infpeéted. From what caufe 
could the hemorrhage of the fcalp, fo many days after its 
divifion, proceed ? 


‘ The fymptoms of an inflamed membrane did not ap- 
proach, “till ten days after the accident. From the event 
of this cafe, we find the application of the trephine, how- 
ever plainly it may feem to have been indicated, would 
have been to no purpofe, as it would undoubtedly have 
been put on the part already laid bare, which was far dif- 
tant from the principal difeafe in the membrane, at which 
place, indeed, the pain was, but as no fwelling of the 
{calp appeared, it 1s not likely that that part would have 
been fixed upon for the operation: however, let that 
have been as it would, the patient could have received 
no benefit from it, as the liver was fo much affected; nay, 
had that not been the cafe, the difeafe in the memb:ane 
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was too extenfive to admit of relief. Though it fhould 
feem from this obfervation, that the feat of the pain is the 
proper place for the application of the trephine, when 
indicated ; yet, we find, in a cafe related by Mr. Warner, 
it was applied unneceflarily upon fuch a fuppofition. M. 
Bertrandi {uppofes the abfcefs in the liver to proceed from 
a difturbed circulation of the blood, and by a phyfiological 
oneney into the manner of it, endeavours to account for 
it. He likewife obferves, that it frequently is attended 
with very little pain, and is often found in cafes, in which 
it was not fufpected, whilft the patient was living. He 
gives his reafons againft bleeding in the faot in thefe cir- 
cumftances, and fays, that he has, more than once, feen a 
jaundice come on foon after the operation; which happen- 
ed alfo in two inftances related by M. Andouille. M. 
Andouillé, after enumerating the ill confequences which 
fucceed frequent vomitings, thinks it right (after ‘proper 
bleedings and removal of the fenfible caufes, which im- 


voinit, and the bowels by repeated purgatives ; to prove the 
expediency of which practice, he relates two cafes, in 
which it was attended with fuccefs.’ | 


To have a more diftin& notion of this patient’s cafe, we 
ought to have been informed of his habit of body and his 
way of life. From hence it probably would have appeared 
that he was of a {corbutic habit, and his fluids too much in 
a diflolved or putrid ftate, The inflammatory fymptoms 
feem not to have run yery high, as we are not informed either 
of a hardnefs of the pulfe, or a fizinefs of the blood. Od. 2. 
he. was anxious and reftlefs, and his pulfe low and quick 
—on this he was bliftered and blaoded afterwards. ‘The ge- 
neral intention of blifters is either to caufe a derivation of 
peccant humours, or to. raife the pulfe; which they do by 
increafing the febrile fpafm. Bleeding then, which lowers the 
pulfe, and veficatories which raife it, adminiftered together, 
(however common the practice) certainly counter-acét each 
other. But in this patient there was probably a farther reafon 
for abftaining from both, namely a diflolved ftate of the 
fluids with a tendency to putrefaétion, which both thefe re- 
medies greatly increate. If Mr. Batting refle&s on the fur- 
prizing hemorrhages which fometimes happen in this ftate of 
the humours, an anfwer to this quere will eafily be found, 
viz. ** From what caufe could the hemorrhage of the fcalp, fo 
many days after its divifion, proceed?” The fame reafon will 
likewife account for the liver’s being often affected, and for the 
cenfion of the hypochondria and the abdomen, We hhall 
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only add, that when fuch fevere.accidents as hurts of the 
head are complicated with a morbid habit.; they are indeed 
truly deplorable—as the means which prove falutary in a 
found ftate, often tend fooner to finifh the tragedy im the 
other. 


As a farther fpecimen of this performance we fhall infert 
the two following cafes, 


‘ J. S. alad, about twelve years of age, received, by a 
‘ fall (May 17.) a wound on the right fide of the head. 
‘ A furgeon was immediately called, who found him fenfe- 
© Jefs, and drowfy, and troubled with frequent vomitings, 
‘ Upon examination of the wound, which was on the right 
‘ fide of the os frontis, the bone was found fractured, and de- 
‘ prefled ; therefore a circular piece of the fcalp was direé- 
‘ ly taken away, when the fracture appeared to be nearly 
¢ of the fize and fhape of a half crown, the bone broke in- 
“ to feveral pieces, and deprefled upon the dura mater, but 
“ not loofe enough to remove without the trephine, which 
‘ was inftantly applied to the inferior portion of the fraéture, 
‘ fo as to include part of it. The deprefied parts of the 
‘ bone were raifed by the elevator, and the loofe pieces ta- 
‘ ken away, as alio the coagulated blood, which lay upon 
‘the dura mater. The perforation and wound of the fcalp 
‘were drefled with dry lint, &c. Bleeding and a clyfter 
‘ were not neglicéted, together with a cool diluting regimen. 
‘ The fymptoms vanifhed foon after the operation, and the 
¢ patient continuing without any return of them, the dref- 
‘ fings were not removed untill the third day, when the 
¢ wound began to digeft; a flough appearing on the dura 
¢ mater, the outer lamina of which had been lacerated b 
‘ the broken pieces of bone, it was drefled with a pledgit of 
¢ lint, fpread with Ung. e G. Elem. moiftened with Ol. 
« ‘Tereb. the remainder of the wound covered with dry lint, 
¢ &c. as before. In three or four days the flough feparated, 
¢ and a fungous fubftance pufhed up from the membrane; 
‘ which, however, was eafily fupprefled by a little merc. 
‘ corrofiv. rubr. and dry lint. The patient continued very 
‘ well, atid, in about a month, the bone exfoliated; after 
¢ which the wound foon filled up, and was firmly cicatrifed 
‘ in eight weeks from the accident. 


‘N. B. The fymptomatick (or fuppuratiye) feyer was yery 
moderate, 


R EM AR K 6&. 


¢ Another proof of the little danger attending a fracture 
© of the fkull, when the brain and its membranes are not 
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much injured, and it fituated fo as to be got eafily at,” 


and treated in a proper manner. 


‘ I could relate more inftances of the fame fuccefs, but 
as no particular circumftances attended them, I think, it 
would be a needlefs repetition; however, it may not be 
amifs to take notice of one patient, who, during the 
cure of a very extenfive fracture of the fkull, was feized 
with the fmall pox, which proved diftinct, and fuppurated 
kindly, notwithftanding, a very few days before they ap- 
peared, he had underwent very copious and repeated bleed- 
ings. A proof that the lofs of a large quantity of blood 
does not always retard the progrefs of that diftemper. It 
was very curjous to obferve in this patient the appearance 


of variolous puftules upon the granulations of the dura 
mater. 


‘ J. B. received a contufed wound on the right parietal 
bone, by a large weight falling upon his head. He had 
fuch fymptoms as have been generally fuppofed to indicate 
an injury of the bone, viz. lofs of fenfe, vomiting, &c. 
The bone was laid bare, -but, no hurt appearing, the 


wound was drefled in the common manner, and by the’ 


ule of plentiful evacuations the fymptoms gradually difap- 
peared, but there was an univerfal tumour of the fcalp, 
which was fucceeded by a putrefaction of the pericranium, 
fo that counter-openings were made, proper comprefles, 
bandage and drefiings applied, and a great portion of the 
membrane floughed away ; after which the wounds healed, 
but the poor man continued a long while after to be 


greatly aftected by the leaft noife, in all other refpeéts per- 


fectly well. 


REM™MAR XK 6&. 


‘ The event of this cafe may, upon the whole, be looked 
upon as very fortunate, notwithftanding the inconveni- 
ence above mentioned; for, when we confider the injury 
as capable of bringing on fo uniyerfal a putrefaction of the 
pericranium, it is wonderful that the dura mater was not 
affected alfo, as there is fo intimate a conneétion between 
thofe membranes. And had that been the cafe, the diffi- 
culties fupervening would probably have been infurmount- 
able : for when a large portion of that membrane is putre- 
fied, death is in general the confequence, notwithftand- 


ing the repeated ufe of the trephine, and other proper 
means,’ 


Upon the whole, we think thefe Chirurgical Faéts worthy 
the peiuial of all young Surgeons, and an acquifition to the 
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ufeful part of chirurgical knowledge. But we would recom- 
mend to the Author, in cafe of a fecond edition, to corre a 
few inaccuracies which we have obferved in his language ; 
though it is’ not worth while to point them out here, 


I. 


General Cautions in the Cure of Fevers, viz. inflammatory, in- 
termitting, flow, nervous, and hyfteric, putrid, malignant and mi- 
liary Fevers. Small Pox, Meafles, Pleurefy, true and {puri- 
ous Peripneumonies. Calculated to fupply the Want of a re- 
gular medical Education, and an extenfrve Reading on thefe 
Subjects. By the Rev. G. Etherington, L. L. B. 8yo. 
is. 6d. Briftow. 





N this little performance many of the moft fundamental 

and valuable precepts of the healing art relating to the 
above mentioned difeafes, are delivered in a manner fuffici- 
ently eafy and perfpicuous. ‘They are collected from the 
writings of the moft eminent Phyficians, particularly, the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Huxham, whofe very expreffions 
are generally made ufe of. Mr. Etherington’s intentions in 
this publication, we doubt not, were very good; he mutt 
however be fenfible, that fuch a compilation, however judi- 
cious, can avail but little in fupplying the want of a regu- 
lar medical education: the principles, on which a rational 
practice of phyfic, is founded, cannot be ftudied with too 
much care, or taught with too great precifion. The excel- 
lent Writers, from whom thefe Cautions are chiefly extracted, 
may all be confulted by every man who can read Englifh. 
The Praétitioner therefore, who is fatisfied with the little 
knowledge which can be obtained even from the beft compendium, 
ought to be reminded of another caution, namely, that con- 
tained in the fixth article of the Decalogue. We do not,’ 
however, by this reflexion, mean to depreciate either the de- 
fign or execution of Mr. Etherington’s plan; which we 
think may prove ferviceable as a ufeful remembrancer, 
even to men of the moft regular education: and we may 
venture to add, that in general, fuch only will be capable 
of perceiving the propriety of the greater part of thefe Cay- 
tions, or of profiting by them. We fhall fele&t the chapter 
on the meafles, taken chiefly from the excellent Sydenham, 
and the Monita of Dr. Mead, which will exhibit a fufficient 
{pecimen of this publication. 


Of the Meafles. 


‘ 1. The greateft danger to be apprehended from this dif- 
* eafe, is an inflammation of the lungs; to obviate which, 
* as 
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as foon as poffible, our utmoft care fhould be employed. 
And notwithftanding the vulgar opinion, we muft take 
away blood at the beginning, according to the age, ftrength, 
and circumftances of the patient. 


¢ 2. Nay, further, if that operation has not been perform- 
ed before the coming out of the meafles, we fhall be bla- 
med by the experienced, if we do not let blood, altho’ the 
puftules have already appeared, efpecially if the fever is 
very high, and even repeat the bleeding, if the urgency 
of the fymptoms require it. 


¢ 2, We muft not defer venzefeétion till the decline of the 


difeafe, when a hot regimen has brought on more or lefs 


of a cough, difficulty of breathing, &c. 


“4. In fevers, attended with eruptions, to the common 
people, it appears a dangerous practice to bleed, efpecially 
children, whom this difeafe chiefly attacks, leaft it fhould 


hinder nature from forcing out the morbid matter fuffi- 


ciently. 

‘ 5. When the violence of the fever, difficulty of refpira- 
tion, &c. demand it, even the tendereft infants may be let 
blood; for it is found, by experience, that this opera- 
tion may be performed with as much advantage to chil- 
dren as to adults, and may be repeated if the fymptoms are 
urgent. 


‘ 6. And during the encreafe of his fever, altho’ venzfec- 
tion has been performed in the beginning, yet fometimes 
there is a neceflity of repeating the operation; and when 
that appears, we are not, from an ill-grounded fear, to 
omit it. 


‘ 7. It is unpardonable not to bleed when the difeafe is 
going off, and the puftules are already dried upon the fkin 5 
for if this feafonable evacuation is omitted, the confequent 
inconveniences of -a defluxion upon the breaft and in- 
teftines, a hectic or confumption are always to be 


dreaded. 


‘ §. The meafles generally difappear on the eighth day 3 
we muft not therefore abfurdly “pe that the Symptoms 
which fucceed upon their going off are occafioned by their 
ftriking in too foon, and unwarily adminifter heating me- 
dicines; for in that time they commonly ryn thro’ their 
whole courfe. 


‘ g. When the meafles begin to dry, the fever and diff- 
culty of breathing begin to increafe, and the cough be- 
| * comes 
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comes more troublefome, fo that the patient can get ng 
reft in the day, and very little in the night: in thefe cir- 
cumftances, whatever tends to make the motion of the blood 
quicker, muft be carefully avoided. 


¢ 10. Children are moft fubje& to the evils which come on 
at the declenfion of this malady, efpecially when the dif- 
eafe has been treated at the beginning with alexipharmacs, 
&c. For, from hence arifes a peripneumony, very often 
not fuperable by any medicines, and deftroys greater num- 
bers than the fmall-pox, or any of its concomitant fymp- 
toms. ‘The violent cough, often fo harrafling, even in the 
mildeft kind, and which no fort of treatment it the firft 
ftages, yet known, has been capable of preventing, would 
incline us to believe, that the true nature of this diforder is 
not fully difcovered. 


‘ 11. The fick are not to be loaded with too many bed- 
clothes, for this increafes always the difficulty of refpira- 
tion, and by this means too jmmoderate fweats are forged 
out; which fo far from relieving, that they aggravate every 
bad fymptom. 


< 12. Sometimes alfo, after ufing an exceeding hot regi- 
men, the eruptions turn livid, and then black; but this 
happens only in adults, who are irrecoverably loft, upon 
the firft appearance of the blacknefs, unlefs they immedi- 
ately be relieved by bleeding, elixir of vitriol, &c. 


‘ 13. As the meafles in their nature are thought nearly to 
refemble the f{mall-pox, they muft likewife agree pret 
much in the method of cure; fo that hot medicines mu 
not here, at all events, be given, no more than in the 
fmall-pox, whatever fome unfkilful nurfes may fay about 
driving the difeafe from the heart; the different circum- 
{tances of the patient fhould direct us to the proper treat- 
ment. 


‘ 14. Neither are we to run into the contrary extreme, 
and by a very cold regimen, cold air imprudently admit- 
ted, &c. left, by thefe means, we fhould caufe the puftules 
to be repelled. 


‘ 15. Sydenham obferves, that the loofenefs that fre- 
quently accompanies this fever, and which, he fays, has its 
rife from the efluvia of the inflamed blood rufhing in- 
to the inteftines, is only to be relieved by venzefedction. 
Hence we ought to conclude, that ftrong and powerful 
aftringents aré to be avoided. 


© 16. Neither 
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¢ 16. Neither will that loofenefs, which fometimes fuc. 


© ceeds this difeafe, and continues for feveral weeks after al] 
¢ the Symptoms are gone off, be relieved by the methods 
© commonly ufed for the cure of a diarrhea. 
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¢ 17. Anodynes are not to be given in the early days of 
this difeafe, for they thicken the humours, make the breath- 
ing difficult, and hinder the eruption. 


¢ 78. And, in the increafe of this diforder, opiates cannot 
be too fparingly ufed ; but, in its decline, when the cough, 
from the acrid defluxion on the lungs, becomes trouble- 
fome and threatens a confumption, they may be of the 


greateft ufe, when proper purges are fubitituted at conve- 
nient intervals. 


€ 19. To diluting medicines, and fuch as are of fervice in 
the fmall-pox, we are not to forget thofe that have a power 


of mitigating the cough, and promoting expectoration, as 
oily Lin@tus’s with a little nitre, &c. 


‘ 20. In the beginning, and during the whole difeafe, it 
is thought ufeful to guard againft coitivenefs and putridity ; 
for which reafon, what loofens the belly, and corrects pu- 
trid acrimony, and promotes urine, as figs, raifins, tama- 
rinds, wine-whey, lemonade, Rhenifh and Mofelle wines 
well diluted with water, &c. are only to be advifed. 


‘ 21. The diet is to be regulated according to the differ- 
ent ftadia of the diforder; but no flefh or fith is allowed, 


left a very great difficulty of breathing and other bad fymp- 
toms, fhould enfue. 


‘ 22. The want of proper purging, after this difeafe is 
gone off, has been very often attended with great detriment 
to the patient, for the poifonous reliques have occafioned, 
afterwards, internal abfcefles, malignant ulcers, a confump- 
tion, dropfy, blindnefs, &c. We ought therefore to re- 
member, that purging after this diftemper, is as neceflary 
as purging after the {mall-pox. 


23. Many have required frequent purging, ethiops mi- 
Beas 4 &c. for aconfiderable time after the diforder is gone 
off, and a milk-diet: and here we mutt obferve, that milk, 
in a watery diflolved ftate of the blood, is much preferable 
to whey; but whey, where there is an inflammatory {tate 
of the blood, never fails to do fervice. 


¢ 24. The patient is not to expofe himfelf too foon after 
his recovery to the cold; or Hts too hafty in changing a 


¢ plain 
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€ plain fimple cooling diet for high-feafoned difhes and ftrong 
« liquors, leaft he fhould be feized with a fuffocating catarrh, 
¢ afthma, phthifis, &c.’ I 





An Effay on the medicinal Nature of Hemlock: In which its ex- 
traordinary Virtue and Efficacy, as well internally as exter- 
nally ufed, in the Cure of Cancers, Schirrous, and oedematous 
Tumours, malignant and fiftulous Ulcers, and Cataraéts, are 
demonftrated and explained: The whole being founded on Ob- 
fervations made in a Variety of the refpective Cafes where this 
Remedy was adminifiered by Dr. Stork, the Baron Van 
Swieten, Dr. Kollman, and others of the moft eminent 
Phyficians and Surgeons at Vienna. ‘Tranflated from the 
Latin Original, written by Dr. Stork, Phyfician in ordinary 
to the Pazmarian City Hofpital at Vienna, 8vo. 16. 6d. 


Nourfe. 


HE importance of the fubje& itfelf, arfd the refpect- 

able names prefixed to this pamphlet, have an un- 
doubted right to claim the utmoft attention of the public. 
Whether an efficacious remedy has at length been found in 
the above-mentioned diforders, hitherto ranked among the 
moft obftinate and painful which affi& mankind, time alone, 
and future experience, muft determine. ‘The trial is eafy, 
and will, we doubt not, be duly attended to, both in our 
public Hofpitals and in private practice—from whence the 
effects of this medicine will be more fully afcertained. 


In the mean time we may remark, that all the circum- 
ftances of the twenty Cafes in which Dr. Stork experienced 
its efficacy, feem to be recited with great candor and mo- 
defty. The following are the Corollaries drawn from them. 


¢ a. That a remedy highly innocent may be prepared from 
¢ the juice of hemlock, infpiffated by a flow fire; and, which 
¢ in every habit of body, fex, age, &c. may be given in con- 
‘ fiderable large dofes. 


‘ 2. That this remedy does not hinder any of the natural 
¢ functions of the body, the fecretions, nor the excretions. 


¢ 3, That it aés in an infenfible manner: neither excit- | 


ing ftool, vomit, urine, nor fweat. 
‘ 4. Thatit difcuffes indurations, and {chirruffes; even in 


¢ thofo 
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¢ thofe cafes where other medicaments, the moft penetrating, 


© are not of the leaft avail. It is, therefore, 2 medicament 
¢ greatly difcutient. 


¢ 5. That what indurations, and fchirruffes, it’ does not 


¢ difcufs, it brings, for the moft part, to a kindly fuppu- 
¢ ration. 


¢ 6. That it ftops the further progrefs of cancers. 


¢ 7. That it corrects cancerous acrimony ; and removes 
¢ the bad {mell. 


¢ 8. That it converts the cancerous ichor into good pus. 
¢ g. That it quiets pains. 

“ 10. That it cures cancérs. 

¢ x1. That it heals ulcers, incurable by other means. 


¢ 32. That it clofes, and confolidates, fuch fiftulas, and 
© finuffes, as refift all other remedies. 


¢ 13. That it difperfes oedematous tumours, even by ex- 
© ternal application. 


¢ 14. That it reflores the fight when taken away by cata- 
© raéts, that are not of long ftanding. 


‘ 15. That it removes, or, atleaft, ftops the further pro- 
‘ grefs of recent cataracts.’ ‘ 


We fhall alfo infert the fubfequent admonitions, viz. 


¢ That women who are afflicted with cancers or fchir- 
© ruffles avoid great exercife, and all brifk motions of the body. 


‘ That country air, and gentle exercife, promote the cure. 


‘ That anger, forrow, and fudden fright, do harm. 


‘ That acid, vinous, and auftere fubftances, are injurious ; 
© as are alfo farinaceous, crude, and unfermented. 


‘ That attrition, friction, and preflure, are hurtful in 
fchirrufles of long ftanding; and in cancers. —Hence hard 
and ftrait ftays, and rough fhifts, muit be avoided. ~ 


a 


¢ That violent coughing is injurious. For it irritates the 
cancers, and makes them worfe; caufes haemorrhages, and 
‘ impairs the ftrength: by which means it retards the cure, 
and renders it almoft impofhible. 


© Women who have a difficulty of refpiration, and fhort- 
nefs of breath, and who, in coughing, feel very acute 
‘ pains 
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‘ pains in a fchirrous, or cancerous breaft, attended with a 
¢ violent conftriction of the breaft, as it were, by 4 cord, and 
¢ a dragging of it feemingly into the cheft by the action of 
‘ coughing, have, for the moft part, the lungs fchirrous, and 
« cohering in that part ftrongly with the pleura.—Hence a 
¢ mdre difficult, if not impoflible, cure. 


‘ T have learnt from experience, that thefe pills are not in 
¢ the Jeaft injurious in Cafes of the phthific: nor do they hin- 
‘ der fpitting; but rather promote it.’ 


e*e A handfome edition of the original Latin, of this Treatife, 
may be had of T. Becket, in the Strand. ] 





The Greek Theatre of Father Brumay. Tranflated by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Lenox. 4to. 3 vols. 21. 2s. Millar, &c. 


H E Greek Theatre of Father Brumoy, hath long been 
iE: held in high eftimation among the French,: on account 
of the curious refearches into antiquity, and the folid reflec- 
tions which it contains; and hath been juftly valued by the 
Jearned in all countries. The fenfible Voltaire, who is fel- 
dom Aavifh in his praifes, and who, in general, thinks for 
himfelf, with a becoming and manly independance of under- 
ftanding, free from the fhackles of a fervile attachment to 
prevailing opinions, tells us, in his Lift of Writers who 
flourifhed in the reign of Lewis XIV. [the Auguftan Age of 
Letters] that this work of the learned Jefuit, pafles for the 
beft production in its kind. He has proved, however, con- 
tinues Mr. Voltaire, by his own poetical compofitions, that 
it is much eafier to be the Tranflator and the Encomiaft of 
the Ancients, than to rival the great Moderns by original per- 
formances. He farther makes it a reproach to Brumoy, that 
he did not feel the fuperiority gained by the modern Drama 
over the Athenian Stage; arid that he has not acknowleged 
the prodigious difference between the A/i/anthrope of Moliere 
and the Frogs of Ariftophanes. . 


The truth is, Tranflators, in general, become the Parti- 
zans of their Authors; they appear like fo many Champions 
ata Coronation, and challenge all mankind to difpute the 
title of their Favourite Writer to.a fupreme dominion in Let- 
ters.» A tincture of this epidemic infection feems to run 
through Brumoy’s whole book; he has {worn allegiance to 
Antiquity, and its indefeazable right is, at all events, to be 
afcertained. We muift not, however, enter into a difcuffion 
of this point, but fhall proceed to the execution of our im- 
mediate 
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mediate purpofe ; which is, to lay before the Reader a com. 
pendious view of the Greek Drama, as it is unfolded and ex- 
plained in the prefent volumes, By this method two advan- 
tages will be gained ; we fhall deal fairly with our Reverend 
Author, vi allowing him to fpeak for himfelf firft; and, 
next, we fhall, at the fame time, oblige the meer Englith 
Reader, and indeed all Readers who have not much applied 
themfelves to inveftigations of this nature, with an hiftorical 
account of the rife and progrefs of the Greek Drama. 


The difcourfe upon the theatre of the Greeks, is tranflated 


by the Right Hon. the Earl of Corke. ‘The general Preface 


is alfo the work of the fame hand; and as we have turned 
over thofe leaves in order toenter, after the manner of the Poets, 
more immediately into the midft of things, we think proper 
only to make a. bow to his Lordfhip, at the fame time obfer- 
ving, that this feeming neglect does not arife from any difrefpect 
to him, but meerly from an opinion, that what is given us b 
way of preface, fhould rather have been a Poftfcript to the 
whole. When the Reader has feen the original Author’s de- 
fign and method, when he is acquainted with his matter, 
when he has formed tovhimfelf an idea of the Athenian ftage, 
it will then be the proper time and place to remark upon Bru- 
moy, and to give our fentiments upon thefe valuable remains of 
antiquity. We therefore hope that it may be deemed fufficient 
here, to pay our refpects to the Right Hon. Author en pa/ffant, 
and as foon as our vifit to Sophocles and Euripides is over, if 
we may fo exprefs it, we fhall do ourfelves the honour of 
waiting upon his Lordfhip. ; 


Our learned Jefuit gives, in the outfet, an expofition of 
his defign. ‘ It has appeared to me neceflary,’ fays he, * in 
order to enlighten more and more the idea which we ought 
to form of the Grecian tragedies, that we fhould take them 
from their original ; that we fhould demonftrate their im- 
provement; and that we fhould walk ftep by ftep upon the 
ancient tracts of human wit, perhaps in a more fteddy man- 
ner than has ever yet beendone. ‘The public will judge of 
this particular by my fecond Difcourfe; but as the lawful 
prejudice we maintain in favour of our own theatre, is one 
of the great means that biafs us againft the ancient theatre ; 
it has been neceflary, ina third Difcourfe, to fhew the ex- 
tent and limits of the comparifon between the modern and 
ancient theatres, to eftablifh the principles of each, to 
draw conclufions from thof principles, and from the differ- 
ent ages and different geniufes of the Poets,. and of the 
¢ Spectators, to found the parallel. 
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* After this triple Preface, drawn out to prepare, not to 
impofe upon the Judges, I have ventured to tranflate feven 
tragedies. ‘Three of which are of Sophocles, and four of Eu- 
ripides. It will eafily be pergeived, why [have not tran- 
flated any one entire piece of Efchylus. That Father of 
Tragedy has been worfe ufed by time than the other two. 
Befides, his extreme fimplicity, joined to his faults, might 
have difgufted fuch Readers as haye been biaffed either too 
¢ much or too little in his favour. Laftly; fuch is the bold- 
nefs of his epithets, that it is impofible (as Mr. Le Fevre 
has obferved) ‘* to reprefent them in our language, without 
‘¢ doing violence to the Author.” ‘ In the fequel of this 
¢ performance, we {hall not be at all the lefs acquainted with 
‘ his works. As for the tragedies of the two other Poets,. 
© I have not chofen out the fineft for my tranflation: I have 
¢ chofen only thofe which have appeared to me to contain the 
leaft of the Grecian cuftoms, at all of which we are fo li- 
able to take offence. I muftexcept Alceftes, which I have 
on purpofe tranflated entire, becaufe that play feems not, 
in my opinion, to have deferved the outrageous criticifms 
which have been made upon it, from the affected tranfla- 
tions of fome particular fcenes. My veracity may be judg- 
ed of by the fidelity which Ihave endeavoured to preferve 
in that piece. 
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¢ My opinion of tranflating thefe Poets is this. To disf- 
gure is not to tranflate them. ‘Therefore we muft take an 
exact medium between too fcrupulous an exacétnefs, which 
difguifes them, and too great licence, which alters them. 
What | call difguifing an Author, is, to expofe himin a 
foreign language, with an exactnefs that is either foolifh, 
malicious, or fuperftitious. Every language has the ar- 
rangement of its own ideas, its plrafes, and its words, be 
they noble or bafe, ftrong or feeble, lively or faint. ‘ This 
is apoint not to be denied. Whoever would tranflate the 
antients word for word into French, and ftill follow the 
Greek phrafeology, muft, without doubt, travefty thofe 
Authors, and render them ridiculous at very little expence. 
This is the firft degree of that falfe exaétnefs, of which l 
have been fpeaking. The fecond, and the worft, is to 
change, as Monfieur Perrault did, the fineft expreffions that 
antiquity held in ufe, into low and vulgar terms. This 
¢ may be called Parody. The third degree ts, to keep to a 
‘ fcrupulous flavery in explaining all the epithets, and to form 
¢ from one beautiful Greek word, one very bad French phrafe ; 


* or, to ufe an improper extenfion, which deadens the fire of 
Rev. O&. 1760. xX ¢ thofé 
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© thofe Poets, notwithftanding all the pains they have taken 
‘ to enliven their poetry. In juftice, indeed, we ought to 
¢ make them fpeak fo like Frenchmen, (as much as it can be 
‘ donc), as they themfelves would have fpoken, if they had 
« put their thoughts into our language. 








‘ Above all things I have fpared no pains to paint the par- 
‘ ticular character of each Poet, and to reprefent him in a 
‘ different flyle: for although the three Mafters of tragedy 
‘ have fomething in common, as to their manner, neverthe- 
‘ lefs each bears his own genius, which muft be hit; as 
‘ phyfiognomies of the fame nation, that anfwer each other 
‘ in fome point, but have not always a refemblance.’ 


Brumoy, after having removed fafhionable prejudices againft. 

the antients in favour of the moderns, proceeds to trace the | 
origin of dramatic Poetry. Chance and Bacchus,’ fays he, 
produced the firft ideas of tragedy in Greece. The ftory 

of it is fuficiently known. Bacchus, who had difcovered 
the fecret of cultivating vines, and drawing wine out of ° 
them, communicated his art to a certain man called Ica- 
rius, in apart of Attica, which has fince taken the name 
of Icaria. This man, one day, meeting a goat who was 
making great havoc in his vineyard, facrificed it to his be+ 
nefactor, as much for intereft as gratitude. Certain pea- 
fants, who had been witnefles of the facrifice, immediately 


began to dance round the victim, at the fame time finging 
praifes to the God. 
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‘ This flight diverfion became an annual cuftom, after- 
wards a public facrifice, afterwards an univerfal ceremony, 
and, at laft, a profane theatrical entertainment. For, as 
in the pagan antiquity, all things were made facred, the 
playful amufements were changed into feftivals, and the 
temples, in their turns, were metamorphofed into theatres. 
But this came on only by degrees. ‘The Greeks beginning 
to polifh themfelves, introduced feafts into their cities, 
which had taken rife during leifure time in the country. | 
The moft diftinguifhed Poets aflumed a glory in compofing 
religious hymns, to the honour of Bacchus. ‘To thefe 
hymns were added all the charms that mufic and dancing 
could diffufe. This gave ocoafion of difputing the prize 
in poetry; and this prize, at leaft, in the country, was a 
goat or a budget of wine, in allufion to the name of the 
Bacchanal hymn, long fincecalled ‘Tragedy ; that is to fay, 
© The fong of the goat, or of thevintage. ‘This was the whole 

entertainment during a great number of years. Still the 
‘eontinued to. render it more and more perfect, but did not 


* change 
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‘ change it. It eftabiifhed the reputation of fifteen or: fix- 
‘ teen Poets, almoft all of them fuccefflors to each other. It 
‘ appears fufficiently evident, that neither in the hymns nor 
¢ chorufles which they lung, the leaft trace of the true tra- 
‘ gedy is to be found. ‘The name, and not the idea, is only 
© io be diicovered,’ 


At length Thefpis bedaubed the faces of the Actors with 
lees of wine, to make them refemble fatyrs. “This was how- 
ever but a fatyrical kind of tragedy $ /Efchylus was after- 
wards the true inventor of what is properly called tragedy. 
He added a fecond A@tor to the firft of Thefpis.. Then there 
were Interlocutors; there was dialogue, and confequently 
the bud of tragedy. 


Having pointed out the circumftances which gave rife to the 
firft rudiments of tragedy, our Author enquires into the caufes 
of its maturity and perfection. ‘This is very probably and 
plaufibly deduced from Homer; ¢ who, guided by reafon, 
‘ has chofe one finglé aétion, which he has purfued through 
* four and twenty cantos of confiderable length. Reafon 
© goes ftill farther, and directs, that there fhould be only one 
¢ action in an entertainment of afew hours. ‘The Iliad and 
© good fenfe ought, by the fame motive, to have determined 
‘ Efchylus to chufe for the fubje&t of a tragedy, one great ac- 
‘ tion, in itfelf ittuftrious and interefting. An action perfeé& 
¢ and entire, where the parts made a whole. A fingle aétion 
© without a mixture of independent actions. An action which 
‘ contained one fingle truth, hid in a circle of events united 
‘ one tothe other, and all tending at once to demonftrate the 
‘ plot to the underftanding, in proportion as they fhewed it 
‘to the eyes. It is eafy to fee that tragedy is only the epic 
‘ poem abridged. For the aétion, the chain of events, the 
* fable (as Aritotle calls it) have in Homer that unity, that 
‘ fimplicity,, that, noblenefs, that intereft, that whole, that 
‘ connection, that innocence, that perfection; in fhort, all 
thofe qualities which the Grecians took care to introduce 
into their plays.’ 


From the unity of action proceeded the unity of place: 
¢ Nature-only, which Efchylus in his views of Homer ftudied, 
‘ could have made him perccive, that the fpectators being x placed 
‘ in a pit, or ina circus, it was neceflary that the Mf AOR to 
‘ make it carry the refemblance of truth, fhould pafs under 
‘ their eyes, confequently in one and the fame place. Ho- 
‘ mer being but a Narrator, might make the narration take 
‘ voyages without his Heroes, and might change the fcene 
‘ without carrying his Readers into another country. No- 
X 2 ‘ thing 
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¢ thing had been more eafy to the tragic Poets, and to Efchy- 
« Jus, who was their model, than to follow a Hero fome- 

times into the clofet, where he planned his enterpriges, 
and fometimes into the plain, where he fought his battles. 
But would thathave been innature? Certainly not. The 
fpectator may help to deceive himfelf upon the duration of 
an action, be it more or lefs: provided that that action 
do¢s not go beyond certain bounds, and that the intervals 
are dexteroufly managed ; but he cannot deceive himfelf fo 
grofly in the fcencry part, as to imagine that it pafles from 


‘ apalace toaplane, and from one city to another, while he 
¢ fees himfelf fhut up in a bounded fituation.’ 


“ 


. 


Efchylus likewife learned from Homer the juft divifion of 
the Drama, into Expoftion, Plot, and Difcovery, called by 
Ariftotle Prologue, Epifode, Exode or End. ‘Thefe three 
parts are clearly in the Iliad. ¢ The fubje&t begins to be un- 
‘« ravelled by the prayers of Chryfeis (after he is firft repulfed, 

and then heard), and from the quarrel of Agamemnon with 
Achilles: the circumftances of which arife naturally from 
what has preceded. Thefe circumftances give rife to great 
events which compofe the knot, and ,which is untied by the 
death of Patroclus: an event that rouzes Achilles to re- 


venge himfelf on the Trojans, and, in fome meafure, to 
be reconciled to the Greeks. 
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« Efchylus muft have obferved, that the Iliad unravels it- 
felf by an event which removes al] obftacles that oppofed 
the reconciliation between Achilles and the Greeks. ‘That 
event is the death of Patroclus, which draws on that of 
Heétor, whofe funeral terminates the action. He mutt alfo 
have feen, that the difcovery in the Odyfley, is the return 
of Ulyfies, and the recollection of him after the flaughter 
of Penelope’s Lovers. It is on one fide this recolleétion, 
and on the other this event, which gave the ideas to the 
tragic Poets, of introducing into theér plays the-kind of dif- 
covery which appears in the epic poem, as they have alfo 
conveyed into their works the Expofition and the Plot. 
The refemblance is too ftriking to allow the leaft doubt: 
and we plainly fee, that their intrigues are unravelled, and 
not from their own, but from Homer’s invention; either 
an incident entirely new, or a fudden recollection and acknow- 


“ legement of a perfon fuppofed loft or dead.’ 


Efchylus derived in like manner from Homer, what was 
fit, in regard to the perfonages, and their manners, the dic- 
tion and its ornaments. ‘ he Choruffes heretofore totally 
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no more now except in certain intervals, to relieve the 
{fpectator, and to give room for’ the courfe of the intrigue. 
Indolent as they were, they became active, fometimes as 
nymphs, fometimes furies, fometimes as courtiers, often as 
the people, but always interefted in the action. After the. 
time of Homer, it was judged that a great and illuftrious 
action could not pafs without witnefles; befides, that thofe 
witnefles were a magnificent ornament to a reprefentation, 
and afforded greater pleafure to the eyes than to the ears. 
As the chorus was found out, andalone, or almoft alone, 
compofed what was called tragedy before the time of Efchy- 
lus, this Poet did not exclude it from the true tragedy. 
On the contrary, he thought he ought to incorporate it as 
achorus to fing between the acts, and as a perfonage mixed 
with the action. He judged only, that it was proper to 
abridge the fongs: they being, in his idea, no more than 
an additional refrefhment. In this manner he firft begun. 
For, in regard to the number of perfons who compofed the 
chorus (the number amounted to fifty), he did not re- 
trench them, nor did he reduce them to fifteen till fome 
time had paft, and then only by order of the Magiftrates, 
from the terrible effect of his Eumenides. , 


‘ The Choruffes danced and fung as before the time of 
Thefpis. It will be proper to explain how, as far as it can 
be done. ‘They arranged themfelves in the fame manner 
as when there were fifteen Actors. ‘They appeared in three 
ranks, five in each rank; or in five, three in each rank: 
and fo again in proportion, when they were reduced to 
twelve: then the arrangement turned upon the numbers 
of three and four. ‘They made divers evolutions, and af- 
fumed different airs, either of joy or forrow, as their guide, 
that is, the Choryphoeus, directed them. 





‘ The common movement was very myfterious, and came 
from the fame kind of fuperftition that reigns at this day 
among the Turks, which confifts in imitating the heavens 
and the ftars, and whirling round like them. The chorus 
went from the right to the left, to reprefent the daily 
courfe of the firmament from the eaft to the weft. This 
rotation was Called Sirophe. Afterwards the turn was taken 
from the left to the right, in regard to the planets, which, 
befides their common motion, have their own particular 
movements from the weft ta eaft. This was the Antiffrophe, 
or the return. The Latins, and alfo the French, have 
retained thefe names, to fignify the courfe in their odes, 
becaufe odes originally were adapted to fongs and dances. 
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‘ Laftly, the chorus ftopt in the middle of the theatre, to 
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fing there a piece which was named the Epode, and to mark 
by their fituation the ftability of the earth. It is probable 
that thefe evolutions, accompanied by fongs and dances, 
which it is difficult to figure to our eyes, varied themfelves 
upon the theatre into a thoufand different forms, in the 
fame manner as was practifed in diveriions of play.’ 


The Theatre was alfo one of the inventions of Efchylus. 
Before his time The(pis did not underftand any other me- 
thod, if we believe Horace, than to carry about his Actors 
in a travelling theatre, which was no other than a cart; a 
public entertainment upon which the Italians and Germans 
have made refinements. Efchylus was the firft who thought 
of building a more folid theatre, and adorning it with de- 
corations fit for the fubject. He maiked the face of the 
Actors, he raifed them upon the bufkin, and drefled them 
in training robes, to appear more maijettic. 





© Sophocles fince perfected the decorations. According to 
Voffius and other Authors, he augmented the chorus to the 
number of fifteen, after Efchylus had limited them to twelve. 
He invented white fhoes and ftockings for the Dancers, 


that their movements might appear more attraClive and bril- 
liant to the fpectator.— 


© The theatre of Athens was compofed of wooden benches, 
as well as the amphitheatres, that rofe by degrees: but one 
day, when Pratinas gave to the public one of his pieces, 
the amphitheatre overcharged, broke and funk down all 
on a fudden. ‘This accident engaged the Athenians, who 
were already much prepoflefled in favour of plays, to ele- 
vate thofe noble theatres, imitated afterwards with fo much 
fplendor by the Roman magnificence. ‘Their enclofure 
was femi-circular on one fide, and fquare on the other: the 
half circle contained the fpectators, ranged by ftories one 
above another; and the long fquare was adapted to the 
actors and the fhew. ‘There were machines of all forts for 
the Deities of water, heaven, and hell. Palaces, temples, 
fquares, and cities, were feen in perfpective at the end. 
The change of decorations, the flyings, the heavens in 
glory, and all the parade that is employed in the modern 
theatres of Europe, were employed there, but with much 
more coft and grandeur: for, without having recourfe to 
Vitruvius, or to thofe Authors who have particularifed all 
the pomp difplayed by the Greeks and Romans, it is fuffi- 
cient to judge of the expence, if we recollect that the 
charges of the theatre, and the picces acted in it, were 
J ‘ defrayed 
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defrayed by the Athenian State, and that more was ex- 
© pended in thofe fort of diverfions, than the amount of ma- 
ny of the Grecian wars. 


r 


‘ Under the concentric demi-circles, where the fpectators 
fat, little porches were contrived, to retire into in cafe of 
< bad weather ; for itis remarkable the ancient theatres. were 
almoft entirely uncovered. ‘To guard themfelves againtft 
‘ the heat of the fun, they fpread large curtains, tied by cord- 
‘ ages to the extremities of the ,theatre; and that nothing 
‘ might be wanting for the convenience and the pleafure of 
* the fpectators, delicacy and luxury were carried fo far, that 

‘ a conftant due of perfumed water was falling from the top, 

‘ by means of innumerable little ftatues, which adorned the 
‘ coping of the edifice. 
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¢ The mafk,’ invented by Efchylus, ¢ had fomething very 
‘ fingular: the immenfe aperture of the mouth was fo con- 
‘ tracted, that it increafed the found of the voice: it was, 
in effet, a true voice-bearer. It was neceflary in another 
refpe&, to impower the voice to fill the {pace of the place. 
Brazen veflels were fitted for that purpofe, in the intervals 
of the amphitheatre: thefe veflels being adjufted to the dif- 
ferent tones of the human voice, and of the mufical inftru- 
ments, rendered, by their confonance, the founds more 
agreeable, more ftrong, and more diftinct. The voice 
was the principal object of the care of the actors: they 
omitted nothing to render it fonorous. In the fire of ation, 
they followed the tone given to them by the inftruments, 
and purpofely lowered and heightened their voices to notify 
exactly where the paflions demanded loudnefs.’ 
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Thus far Brumoy has given us the rife and progrefs of tra- 
gedy; we fhall now follow him in his refearches into the im- 
provements of comedy. 


Comedy feems to owe its derivation to the fame accidental 
circumftances that gave birth to tragedy: ‘ they had both 
‘ the fame original, that is, they began among the feftivals 
‘ of the vintage, and were not diftinguifhed from one ano- 
‘ ther but by a burlefque or ferious chorus, which made all 
‘ the foul and all the body.” It was, in many refpects, a fe- 
quel and imitation of the works of Efchylus. ‘¢ It is in rea- 
¢ lity nothing more than an action fet before the fight, by the 
fame artifice of reprefentation, Nothing is different but 
the object, which is merely ridicule. This original of true 
comedy will be eafily’ admitted, if we take the word of Ho- 
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¢ race, who muft have known better than us the true dates 
¢ of dramatic works.’ 


Horace informs us, that Thefpis was ¢ the firft inventor of 
“¢ a fpecies of tragedy, in which he carried about in carts 
‘¢ Players fmeared with the dregs of wine, of whom fome 
¢¢'fung, and others declaimed.” ¢ This was the firft attempt 
‘ both of tragedy and comedy; for ‘I Thefpis made ufe only 
© of one fpeaker, without the Icaft appearance of dialogue. 
«© Efchylus afterwards exhibited them with more dignity. 
<< He placed them on a ftage, raifed fomewhat above the 
<¢ ground, covered their faces with mafks, put bufkins on 
“¢ their feet, drefled them in trailing robes, and made them 
«¢ fpeak in a more lofty ftyle.” ‘ Horace omits invention of 
‘ dialogue, which he learnt from Ariftotle. But, however, 
¢ it may be well enough inferred from the following words 
¢ of Horace; this completion is mentioned while he fpeaks 
‘ of Efchylus, and therefore to Efchylus it muft be afcribed : 
s¢ ‘Then firit appeared the old comedy, with great fuccefs in 
< its beginning.” ¢ Thus we fee that the Greek comedy 
© arofe after tragedy, and by coniequence tragedy was its pa- 
¢ rent.’ 


Homer feems to have been the guide of the comic Writers, 
as wellas of Efchylus. *¢ For, if we credit Ariftotle, come- 
¢ dy had its birth from the Margetes, a fatirical poem of Ho- 
« mer, and tragedy from the Iliad and Odyfley. Thus the 
¢ defign and artifice of comedy were drawn from Homer and 
¢ Efchylus. This will appear lefs furprifing, fince the ideas 
¢ of the human mind are always gradual, and arts are feldom 
¢ invented but by imitation. The firft idea contains the feed 
“ of the fecond; this fecond, expanding itfelf, gives birth 
* toathird; and foon. Such is the progrefs of the mind of 
‘ man; it proceeds in its productions ftep by ftep, in the 
¢ fame manner as Nature multiplies her works by imitating, 
¢ or repeating her own aét, when fhe feems moft to run into 
* variety. In this manner it was that comedy had its birth, 
© its increale, its improvement, its perfection, and its di- 
¢ 


verfity.’ 


Who was the Author of this happy imitation of Efchylus 
is not very apparent. Horace does not explain it: he only 
mentions Evy polis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes ; thefe it is 

pprehended were the moft confiderable | improvers of the co- 
mic Drama, tho’ the names of others before them are not 
entirely buried in oblivion. Comedy wore three different 
forms, in confequence of the genius of the Writers, or of 
the Jaws of the Magiftrates, and the change of the Govern- 
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ment of many into that of a few. Under thefe different 
forms comedy was diftinguifhed by the names of the oLp, 
the MIDDLE, and the NEw. The old comedy retained for 
fome time a great deal of its original ftate, * and of the li- 
‘ centioufnefs which it practifed, while it was yet without 
‘ regularity, and uttered loofe jokes and abufe upon the pafl- 
¢ ers-by from the cart of Thefpis. Though it was now fo pro- 
‘ perly modelled, as might have been worthy of a great thea- 
‘ tre, and a numerous audience, and deferved the name of a 
‘ regular comedy, it was not yet much nearer to decency. 
‘ It was a reprefentation of real actions, and exhibited the 
‘ drefs, the motions, and the air, as far as could be done in 
‘ a mafk, of any one who was thought proper to be facri- 
¢ ficed to public fcorn. Ina city fo free, or to fay better, 
¢ fo licentious as Athens was at that time, no body was fpar- 
« ed, not even the chief Magiftrate, nor. the very Judges, 
¢ by whofe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited.’ 


This licentioufnefs proceeded to open impiety, and fport 
was equally made with men and Gods. ‘Thefe are the fea- 
tures of the Mufe of Ariftophanes: Socrates fell a facrifice 
to him; and the abufe continued till the adminiftration fhift- 
ing into the hands of a few, the Poets were reftrained by law, 
which enacted, that no man’s name fhould be mentioned on 
the ftage. The Poets fet to work upon known and real cha- 
racters under fictitious names, thereby evading the law, and 
continuing the practice of their malignity, while the {peéta- 
tor’s malice had the refined pleafure of gueffing the perfons 
intended. ‘This was the middle comedy, which, in fact, in 
no other way differed from the old, than by doing with deli- 
cacy, what was before executed grofsiy; and the art, in- 
ftead of being confined within the limits of duty, tranfgrefled 
now with more ingenuity. 


‘ The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 
< an excellent refinement, prefcribed by the Magiftrates, 
‘ who, as they had before forbid the ufe of real names, for- 
© bad afterwards real fubjeéts, and the train of chorufles too 
‘ much given toabufe: fo that the Poets faw themfelves re- 
‘ duced to the neceflity of bringing imaginary names and fub- 
¢ jects upon the ftage, which at once purified and enriched 
‘ the theatre; for comedy from that time was no longer a 
¢ fury armed with torches, but a pleafing and innocent mir- 
‘ ror of human life.” Thus was the ftage of Athens refined 
by degrees, and Menander at length arofe to be the model of 
delicate, fenfible, andchafte comedy. 


When 
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When the arts paffed from Greece to Italy, the Romans ap- 
plied themfelves only to the new comedy, without the chorus 
or perfonal abufe ; tho’ it appears from Pliny, that occafionally 
they played tranflations of the old and middle comedy. The 
Roman comic Drama had alfo its different ages, or periods of 
refinement, according to the rough or polithed genius of its 
Authors. Livius Andronicus, more ancient and lefs elegant, 
may be faid to be at the head of the firft zra, both of the Ro- 
man tragedy and comedy; to him we may join Nevius and 
Ennius. ‘The fecond age comprizes Pacuvius, Cecilius, Ac- 
cius, Plautus, unlefs the Jatter fhould be coupled with Te- 
rence, who, upon the plan of Menander, forms the higheft 
{tate of the Latin comedy, which may be properly called the 
new comedy. 


The Romans diftinguifhed their comedies by the drefles of 
the Players. ‘ The robecalled Pretexta, with large borders 
* of purple, being the formal. drefs of Magiftrates in their 
€ dignity, and in the exercife of their office, the Actors, 
¢ who had this drefs, gave its name to the comedy. This is 
© isthe fame with that called Trabeata, from Trabez, the 
*. drefs of the Confuls in peace, and the Generals in triumph. 
©. Fhe fecond fpecies introduced the Senators not in great 
‘ offices,» but as private men; this wascalled Zoges, from To- 
‘ gata. The laft fpectes was named Tabernaria, from the 
«tunic, or common drefs of the people, or rather from the 
«mean houfes which were painted on the fcene.” They had 
likewife farces, that took their origin and name from Atella, 
an ancient town of Campania; and in thefe pieces was prac- 
tifed a licentioufnefs exceeding even the old comedy of Greece. 
“PRey had alfo pieces called Palliate, from the pallium or 
Greek*cloak, in which the characters were drefled upon the 
Roman ftage. 


Brumoy having thus traced the various modifications of 
comedy, proceeds to give his opirion of Ariftuphanes, and 
indeed labours hard to vindicate him. Plutarch’s judgment 
on the occafion is worthy of the Reader’s perufal. * To Me- 
‘ nander he gives the preference, without allowing much 
competition. He objects to Ariftophanes, that he carries 
all his thoughts beyond nature, that he writes rather to the 
crowd than to men of character, that he affeéts a ftyle ob- 
fcure and licentious, tragical, pompous, and mean, fome- 
times ferious, and fometimes ludicrous, even to puerility ; 
that he makes none of his perfonages {peak according to 
any diftiné&t character, ‘fo that in his fcenes the fon cannot 
be known from the father, the citizen from the boor, the 

| ‘ hero 
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hero from the fhopkeeper,. or the divine from the ferving- 
man. Whereas the diction of Menander, which is always 
uniform and pure, is very juftly adapted to different charac- 
ters, rifing when it is necellary to vigorous and fprightly 
comedy. | 





‘ Upon this article of Menander Plutarch does not know 
how to make an end: he fays, he is the delight of Philo- 
fophers fatigued with ftudy; that they ufe his works as a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air gratifies 
the fenfe; that, notwithftanding the powers of the other 
comic Poets of Athens, Menander has always been confi- 
dered as pofleffing a falt peculiar to himfelf, drawn from the 
fame waters that gave birth to Venus. ‘That, on the con- 
trary, the falt of Ariftophanes is bitter, keen, coarfe, and 
corrofive ; that one cannot tel] whether his dexterity, which 
has been fo much boafted,. confifts not more in the charac 
ters than in the expreffion, for he is charged with playing 
often upon words, with affecting antithetical allufions ; that 
he has {poiled the copies which he endeavoured to take after 
nature; that artifice in his plays is wickednefs, and fimpli- 
city, brutifhneis; that his jocularity ought to raife hiffes 
rather than laughter; that his amours have more impu- 
dence than gaiety; and that he has not fo much written for 
men of underftanding, as for minds blackened with envy 
and cerrupted with debauchery.’ 


In oppfition to this judgment Brumoy obferves, that Plato, 


the cotemporary of Ariftophanes, introduces him in his piece 
called the Entertainment, and makes him fpeak even with So- 
crates himfelf. From the charge of mixing the tragic and 
the comic ftile, Ariftophanes is vindicated by the learned Je- 
fuit, who obferves, that the Poet * having remarked, that 


his trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been juft 
weeping, he is eternally ufing the fame craft; and there is 
fcarce any tragedy or ftriking paflage known by memory by 
the Athenians, which he does not turn into merriment, b 
throwing over it a/drefs of ridicule and burlefque, which is 
done fometimes by changing or tranfpofing the words, and 
fometimes by an unexpected application of the whole fen- 
tence. Thefe are the fhreds of tragedy, in which he ar- 
rays the comic Mufe, to make her ftill more comic. Cra- 
tinus had before done the fame thing; and we know that 
he made a comedy called Usfes, to burlefque Homer and his 
Odyffey ; which fhews, that the Wits and the Poets are, 
* with 
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¢ with refpect to one another, much the fame at all times, 
¢ and that it was at Athens as here.’ 


With regard to the obfcurity of Ariftophanes, Brumoy ob- 
ferves, that his ¢ ftile has always been allowed to be perfeétly 
« Attic, and of an Atticifm which made him extremely de- 
¢ lightful to the lovers of the Athenian tafte. Plutarch, per- 
« haps, rather means to blame the chorufles, of which the 
¢ language is fometimes elevated, fometimes burlefque, al- 
¢ ways very poetical, and therefore in appearance not fuit- 
¢.able tocomedy. But the chorus, which had been borrow- 
* ed from tragedy, was then all the fafhion, particularly for 
¢ pieces of fatire, and Ariftophanes admitted them like the 
« other Poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle comedy ; 
‘ whereas Menander fupprefled them, not fo much in com- 
¢ pliance with his own judgment, as in obedience to the pub- 
* jic edicts. It is not, therefore, this mixture of tragic and 
é comic, that will place Ariftophanes below Menander.’ 
Brumoy cenfures very juftly, * that perpetual farce which 
goes through all the comedies of Ariftophanes, like the 
character of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What kind 
of perfonages are clouds, frogs, wafps, and birds? Plu- 
tarch, ufed to a comic ftage of a very different appearance, 
muft have thought them ftrange things; and yet ftranger 
muft they appear to us, who have a newer kind of comedy, 
with which the Greeks were unacquainted. This is what 


our Poet may be charged with, and what may be proved 
beyond refutation.’ 


Father Brumoy launches out into many curious reflections 
upon comedy; he difcufles the queftion, whether it be a po- 
em? . He enquires into the difficulties of writing tragedy and 
comedy: tomake the former, fays he, is to get materials to- 
gether (from hiftory), andto make ufe of them like a fkilful 
Architect; but to make a comedy, is to build, like A®fop, 
in the air. The purpofe of tragedy, fays he, is to move; 
of comedy, to divert; but tomove, is to ftrike thofe ftrings 


oF the heart which are moft natural, terror and pity; to di- 
yert, isto make one laugh; athing natural enough, but more 


delicate. He concludes with a few more obfervations con- 


cerning the Greek Drama; namely, that ‘ comedies were 
© reprefented by public authority, three or four times a year ; 


ta] 


towards {pring, at the Dionylian feftival in the city ; at the 
Panathenea, or feftival of Minerva, every five years; and 
at that of the Lenean Bacchus, about the end of autumn 
in the country. Befides thefe feftivals, it is alleged, that 


¢ there 
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¢ there was another particularly dedicated to Bacchus: this, 

‘« which had the name of Antheriftia,; was fubdivided into 
‘ three, the feaft of the Tuns, that of the Goblet,: and that 
‘ of the Pots. ‘The excommunication of Oreftes, fay An- 
© tiquakiés, gave rife to the feaft of the Goblet, at which 
¢ theatrical performances were always exhibited. “ Upon thefe 
‘ occafions, the tragic and comic Poets contended for the 
¢ prize: all the former offered four dramas a-piece, except 
« Sophocles, who, difliking fo laborious an exercife, never 
& 

© 


would prefent more than one at a time, -in this dramatic 
competition. 


© ‘The State appointed Commiffioners to afcertain the me- 
‘ rit of each performance, before they were reprefented at 
‘ the feveral feftivals. For this purpofe, the Judges had each 
¢ piece aéted before them, when the people had leave to be 
‘ prefent ; but then the decorations were neither many, nor 
‘ magnificent. After this, they pafled fentence; and that 
‘ piece which obtained the fuffrage of the majority, was de- 
« clared victorious, crowned as fuch, and performed with all 
‘ imaginable pomp, at the expence of the republic. Thofe 
¢ alfo were aéted to which the Commiffioners affigned the fe- 
‘ cond, and even the third, rank of merit; this was equit- 
‘ able; the beft had not always the preference given them, 
‘ for in what country have not parties, ignorance, incon- 
4 

e 


ftancy, caprice, and prejudice, exerted their baleful 
eftects ?” 


It does not appear that the ancients divided their Drama 
into aéts; at leaft they have not come down fotous. The 
Commentators have in after-times performed that for them 
with fome facility, as the Poets were always attentive to a 
juft diftribution of their works. Brumoy takes notice of a 
law at Athens, which forbad any Poet, not thirty, or, ac- 
cording to fome, not forty years of age, to write for the 
{tage. Hethen proceeds to obferve, that moft of the pieces 
of Ariftophanes effentially regard the Athenian State, its il- 
luftrious Citizens, or the event of the Peloponnefian war ; 
and, therefore, to illuftrate Arittophanes, he annexes a fketch 
of the moft remarkable incidents of thofe memorable battles. 
To purfue him through this part of his book, would draw us 
into areview of the Hiftory of Greece: it is, indeed, a ne- 
ceflary commentary upon the Greek Poet, but wholly foreign 
to our purpofe, which was, to lay before the Reader an 
abridged Hiftory of the rife and progrefs of the Greek Dra- 
ma, that the Monthly Review might afford to the curious, 
whenever 
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whenever they pleafe to confult it, as faithful and ready an 
account of this important part of Literature, as can be met 
elfewhere in the Englifh language. We fhall, in our next, 
examine’ the Parallel between the ancient and the modern 
‘Theatre,’ which will conclude this article. M 





Gleanings of Natural Hiftory. Part id. By George Ed- 
wards, Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London. 4to. 2]. 2s. Printéd for the Au- 
thor, at the Royal College of Phyficians in Warwick-lane. 


F the firft part of this moft curious and ingenious work, 

we gave fome account in the XVIIIth volume of our 
Review, page 2363; to render which as compleat and. fatif- 
factory to our Readers as poffible, we were at the extraordi- 
nary expence of copying one of Mr. Edwards’s plates, co- 
Joured after his original pattern. ‘T’o that account, and that 
fpecimen, we now refer fuch of our Readers as are not ac- 
quainted with the works of this celebrated Artift; deeming 
it fufficient if we here only mention, for the fatisfaction of 
thofe who have purchafed the firft volume of thefe Gleanings, 
that this fecond part contains an equal variety of uncommon 
animals, birds, fifhes, infefts, &c. finifhed with the fare 
accuracy of colouring, from genuine originals, and accom- 
panied with the neceflary defcriptions, as ufual. 


In his preface, Mr. Edwards gives fome account of his af- 
fiduity in the profecution of this excellent work ; from which 
we fhall extraét a few particulars, for the information and en- 
tertainment of our Readers. 


* I had determined,’ fays he, ‘ when my Natural Hiftory 
of Birds was finifhed, not to have publifhed any thing far- 


found that the favours of my beft friends fupplied me with 
many new and very curious fubjects, and that they were 
all follicitous to fee the figures of them brought to light, I 
could not reafonably withftand their importunity : on which 
account, in the fpace of thefe laft nine years, I have en- 
_ graved an hundred copper--plates, whereon are figured near 
two hundred different fubjects.—During the time of the 
publication of my Hiftory of Birds, I had the honour of 
being patronized by four Gentlemen, who were, perhaps, 
the greateft promoters of learning, fcience, and arts, of 
* any 
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any in the prefent age; but, alas! inexorable Death has 
deprived me of them all, in a very fhort time. The firft 
of thefe was the late moft noble Duke of Richmond; no- 
ble in his lineage and defcent from the royal houfe of thefe 
kingdoms, but ftill more noble from the innate magnifi- 
cence, generofity, and goodnefs of his foul. Though by 
his high offices, his time was taken up by the important af- 
fairs of the public, yet his doors were always open to mén 
of learning, fcience, and ingenuity.’ 
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The fecond of Mr. Edwards’s illuftrious Patrons, was Sir 
Hans Sloane ; who employed him for many years in drawing 
miniature figures of animals, Xc. after nature, in water-co- 
lours,—to increafe his fine collection of drawings by other 
hands ;_ which drawings are now placed in the Britifh Mu- 
feum, for the affiftance of thofe in future generations, who 
may be curious or ftudidus in natural Hiftory. The follow- 
ing anecdotes of this great man’s private life, may be accept- 
able to thofe who know, that it is from fuch {mall inlets only, 
that we can rightly difcern the true characters of men: as the 
great objects of Aftronomy are beft feen through the narrow 
tube of atelefcope. 


‘ Sir Hans Sloane,’ fays our Author, ‘ in the decline of 
‘ his dife, left London, and retired to his manor-houfe at 
¢ Chelfea, where he refided about fourteen years before he 
‘ died. After his retirement to Chelfea, he requefted’ it as a fa- 
‘ vour to him, (though I embraced his requeft as an honour 
‘ done to myfelf ) that 1 would vifit him every week, in order 
© to divert him, for an hour or two, with the common news 
‘ of the town, and with any thing particular that fhould hap- 
‘ pen amongft his acquaintance of the Royal Society, and 
* other ingenious Gentlemen, many of whom I was weekly 
‘ converfant with; and I feldom miffed drinking coffeé with 
‘ him on a Saturday, during the whole time of his retirement 
‘ at Chelfea. He wasfo infirm, as to be wholly confined to 
‘ his houfe, except fometimes, though rarely, taking a little 
‘ airinhis garden, ina wheeled chair: and this-confinement 
‘ made him very defirous to fee any of his old acquaintance, 
‘ to amufe him. He was always ftrictly careful, that I fhould 
‘ be at no expence in my journies from London to Chelfea to 
‘ wait on hin, knowing that I did not fuperabound in the 
* gifts of Fortune: he would calculate what the expence of 
‘ coach-hire, waterage, or any other little charge that might 
6 
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attend on my journies backward and forward, would-a- . 


mount to, ‘and obliged me annually to accept of it, though 
I would willingly have declined it. | 


¢ During 
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¢ During this latter part of his life, he was frequently pe- 


* tioned for charity, by fome decayed branches of eminent 


‘ 
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thor pays his grateful acknowlegements, was the late 


families, late of his acquaintance, who were famous for 
their learned works, &c. which petitions he always confi- 
dered with attention; and, provided they were not found 
fraudulent, they were always anfwered by his charitable 
donations :, he has often defired that I would enquire into 
the merits of fuch Petitioners; and if found fatisfactory, 
he commiflioned me.to convey his bounty to the diftrefled.— 


© The laft time I faw him, I was greatly furprized and 
concerned, to find fo good a man in the agonies of death: 
this was on the tenth of January, 1753, at fourin the af- 
ternoon: he died on the eleventh, at four in the morning. 
I continued with him later than any of his relations, but 
was obliged to retire, his laft agonies being beyond what I 
could bear; though under his pain and weaknefs of body, 
he feemed to retain a great firmnefs of mind, and refigna- 
tion to the will of God.’ 


The third Gentleman to whofe memory our worthy, fu- 
octor 


Mead ; * whofe perfonal fervice, ample fortune, and, indeed, 
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every thing in his power,’ fays Mr. Edwards, * always 
contributed, in the moft extenfive manner, to the promo- 
tion of learning, fcience, arts, mechanics, and, in fhort, 
every thing that tended to the public benefit and honour of 
his country, or was of ufe to particular members of the 
community he lived in: in fhort, his generofity was fo 
diffufive, that he may be juny deemed a Benefaétor to the 
whole community ; whilft, inftead of hoarding up that great 
wealth his practice gained, to raife a vaft eftate, as he might 
eafily have done, his public fpirit was unconfined, and he 
was contented to leave behind him a moderate fortune only. 
The worthy Dr. Afkew, from a laudable veneration for the 
memory and public character of fo great a Patron of learn- 
ing, &c. has caufed a fine marble buft of him to be made 
by one of the moft eminent Sculptors of the prefent age, 
which is placed in the College of Phyficians, London. 
And, on this occafion, I cannot help informing fucceeding 
generations, that they may fee the real features of Doétor 
Mead in this faid buft; forI, who was as well acquainted 
with Dr. Mead’s face as any one living, do pronounce this 
buft of him to be fo like, that, as often as I fee it, my mind 
is filled with the ftrongeft idea of the original.’— 
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Martin Folkes, Efq; was the fourth Gentleman here men- 
tioned by Mr. Edwards, as his particular Friend aiid Patron. 
He had thr the grand Tour of Europe, not in the younger 
part of life, but after his marriage.. He travelled with part 
of his family and fervants, at a proper age to make juft ob- 
fervations, and gather all the commendable parts of aoe 
ng cuftoms, and manners‘of the countries through which he 
pafled, in order to refine and polith thofe of his own. He 
travelléd, not in hafte, as is.the general cuftom, but pro- 
ceeded flowly, and {pent what time was neceflary to inform 
himfelf of all that was worth notice: and, indeed, he feemed 
to have attained to univerfal knowlege; ‘ for, in the man 

opportunities I have had of being in his company, almoft 
every part of fcience has happened to be the fubject of difs 
courfe, all of which he handled as an adept in each. He 
was a man of great politenefs in his manners, free from all 
pedantry and pride, and, in every, refpect, the fine Gen- 
tleman, 
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¢ The lofs of four Patrons,’ coritinues he, £ fo truly no- 
ble, andevery way fo highly accoinplifhed, in the fmall 
fake of three or four years, was an event that greatly hum- 
bled me: I imagined, that after fo great a lofs to arts and 
feiences.in general, and to myfelf in “particular, all endea- 
vours to excel in any branch of knowlege, would be fruit- 
lefs, and of little avail to its Author, for want of fhinin 

Patterns to infpire the rifing generation; and I thought of 
difcontinuing any farther progrefs i in Natural Hiftory: but 
I find that the national {pirit for the promotion. of learning 
and arts, in the eftablifhment of that immenfe fund of fci- 
ence, the Britifh Mufzum, has, in fome meafure, revived 
the paffion for learning and ufeful knowlege, even in thefe 
depraved times of pleafure, fenfuality, and diffipation ; 
and, I hope, thefe feeds, fown by public authority, wilb 


take root, {pring up, and yield a plentiful harveft.’ 
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We doubt not but thé foregoing anecdotes will agreeably 
amufe the curious Reader; who will alfo be pleafed with 
the variety of mifcellaneous obfervations fcattered through 
the remainder of our fenfible Author’s long Preface to the 
prefent volume: but for thefe we muft refer to the work 
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Twelve Difcourfes. upon the Law and the Gofpel. Preached at 

« §t. Dunflan’s Church in» the Weft, London. By W. Ro- 
maine; M. Av Lecturer of the faid Church. «8vo. ' 3 8. 
od. fewed. “Withers, &c. : 


N the preface to thefe difcourfes, Mr. Romaine tells’ us, 
that of the many miftakes about’ religious matters, none 
are more deftructive than thofe; which concern the law and’ 
the gofpel. The generality of people, he fays, confound 
them, and put one in the place of the other. Some fuppofe 
they are to be accepted of God for their works, and that 


they ‘can be juftified by the law in the-fight of God. O- 
thers make the keeping of the law the condition of their 


receiving the bleffings of the gofpel, as if thefe were to be 
the purchafe and reward of: their partial obedience. ‘ Some 
are perfuaded they muft do all they can, and’ keep the’ law 
with all their-might, and wherein they come fhort of ‘the 
perfect demands of the law, -Chrift will out of his_ merits 


atone for their failings. And others again think that Chrift 


has abated the rigour of the law, and that the gofpel is 


nothing more than a new law-difpenfation, in which the 


Lord has been pleafed to declare that he will accept of fin- 
cere obedience inftead of perfect. Thefe and many more 
fuch like miftakes, we are told, prevail in our times, and 


they are exceedingly dangerous, tending to the utter ruin 
both of body.and foul. 


Now Mr. Romaine, in thefe difcourfes, endeavours: to 


diftinouifh, and precifely to fettle the difference between the 
law and the gofpel. The leading principles, upon which he 
proceeds, ate thefe :—the Almighty Creator of all things has 
an unalienable right to make laws for the government of his 
Creatures ;—the law of the Lord is unalterable ; his infinite wif- 
dom and power ftand engaged to maintain its dignity, that it ma 

be always an holy, juft and gocd law, which he will not break 
Or alter ;——the moral law, which God revealed to Adam in 
paradife, required of him perfect uninterrupted obedience, and 
this law is unalterable, and being unalterable, all the de- 
fcendents of Adam are bound to keep it, for they are all un- 
der the law, as God’s creatures ;—all mankind have finned, 
and broken the moral Jaw, which has made no provifion for 
the pardon of the Jeaft tranfgreffion, but requires perfect un- 
finning obedience in thought, word, and deed: this is its 
juft demand, and in cafe of the leaft failing, it immediately 
Pailes fentence and condemns : it will not accept of forrow 
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or tears, of repentance or amendment, as any fatisfaction ; 
but its language is, do this, or thou fhalt die;—it will not 
accept of fincere obedience, but will have abfolutely perfe& 
obedience ;—there is not one word in it about fincerity, as if 
a man might be pardoned; who kept the law fincerely, al- 
though imperfectly. é' 


From this it follows, that all men being finners, they can- 
not be faved by the moral Jaw, which can neither altogether, 
nor in part, juftify them, but fhuts them up under guilt, and 
leaves them without remedy and without hope. As foon as 
man was fallen into this ftate, we are told, that it pleafed 
God to reveal that rich plan of grace and mercy; which is cone. 
tained in the gofpel, and of which Mr. Romaine, in his pre- 
face, gives a fhort fketch. 


The gofpel, he fays, is falvation from the law, bringing 
glad tidings for poor convinced finners, difcovering to them 
how their fins may be pardoned, and they redeemed from the 
curfes of the broken law. It reveals to them what Chrift 
has done and fuffered to fatisfy the law, and how he endured 
the pains and penalties of it, dying the death, to which the 
law had fentenced them.—The gofpel offers to fave the con- 
vinced finner from guilt and punifhment, by giving him free- 
ly as perfect a righteoufnefs as the law demands ; inviting him 
tu receive the righteoufnefs of Chrift, againft which the ut 
moft rigour of the law can make no objection; becaufe it is 
the righteoufnefs of God, a divine, infinite, and abfolutely 
perfect righteoufnefs. When this righteoufneis is imputed 
to the finner, he is pardoned, the law ceafes to accufe, con- 
fcience no longer condemns, he has peace with God, and 
the love of God reigns in his heart. In order to receive this 
righteoufnefs the gofpel requires no previous qualification. 
The finner is not regarded as fit and meet to receive Chrift’s 
righteoufnefs by any thing he himfelf can do. . Chrift freely 
wrought it out, and he geri gives it. . The works of the 
law have no merit to purchafe it: for it is written, we are 
jufified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Chrift Fefus. If it be afked, how Chrift’s righteoufnefs is re- 
ceived, and the finner made righteous by it at God’s bar; 
the anfwer is, by faith, and not by works, 


With refpeé to the finner’s acceptance and juftification be- 
bore God, the law and the gofpel, Mr. Romaine fays, ought 
to be diftinguifhed in the following, as well as in other re- 
fpects. According to the law, falvation is by works, accor= 
ding to the gofpel it is by grace; the law fays, do this, but 
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the gofpel fays, believe this, and thou fhalt be faved ; the law 
threatens to punifh the finner for the firft offence, but the 
gofpel offers him pardon for many offences; the law leaves 
him under guilt and condemnation, the gofpel invites him to 
receive pardon and falvation ; the law fentences him to death, 
the gofpel offers him juftification to life ;* by the law he is a 
guilty finner, by the gofpel he may be made.a glotious faint ; 
if he die under the guilt of the broken law, hell will be his 
everlafting portion ; if he die a partaker of the ‘grace of the 
gofpel, heaven will be his eternal inheritance. — 


But if the law and the gofpel are diftinct in thefe and fe- 
veral other refpects, fome perfons may think the law is total- 
ly repealed by the gofpel: ‘for they cannot fee to what pur- 
pofe it ferves, unletfs it be to juftify a finner.—The Jaw is 
unalterable; it cannot change any more than God can 
change; -it ftands in full force to this day; and is ftill the 
revelation ef God’s moft holy mind and will, concerning the 
obedience which he requires of his creatures. And if they 
difobey, the law immediately pafles fentence and condemns 
them to death. While they continue carelefs and fecure in 
fin, they confider not the law as the miniftration of death and 
condemnation; and none of them fee it in this light, until 
the holy Spirit awaken them.. It is by his preaching of the 
law to their confciences, that they are alarmed with fearful 
apprehenfions of their guilt, and of their danger. He brings 
them to. fee the exceeding finfulnefs of finning againf the ho- 
ly, juft and good law of God, and convinces them that the 
broken law can riever make them legally righteous. ‘This 
puts them upon feeking fuch a righteoufnefs as the law re- 
quires, and difpofes them to receive gladly the righteoufnefs of 
the Lord Chrift; for he is now the end of the law for righte- 
oufneflS to every one that believeth. 


Thus the holy Spirit convinces finners, that the law is not 
repealed by the gofpel, and when he gives them the righte- 
oufnefs which is of God by faith, and they have juftification 
to life freely by grace, they delight in the law of God after 
the inward man, and keep it in their outward life and con- 
verfation. It is the rule of their holy walking. They are 
free from the law as to its condemning, killing power, but the 
are under the law to Chrift. “They know that if the law had 
not been unalterable, and of indifpenfable obligation, Chrift 
had lived and.died in vain. And-he did not come to give 
his people liberty to break the unalterable law ; that would be 
a contradiction in terms, But he came to eftablith the law, 
be reftoring it to its honour and dignity, by his obedience to 
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its precepts, and by his fuffering its pains and peridIties, and 
then by making it honourable in the confeffion of convinced 
finners, and in the lives of his redeemed people. 


Thefe are fome of the principal points treated of in the dif- 


courfes now before us; as to the merit of which we fhall 
only fay, that they contain little that can recommend them 
to the perufal of rational inquirers after. truth, neither 


juft notions of God, nor of the gofpel of Chritt, but a great 


deal of unintelligible jargon, which, how agreeable foever 
to Mr. Romaine’s implicit admirers, will be treated with con- 
tempt by every fober and judicious Chriftian. 


Such of our Readersas are unacquainted with Mr. Romaine’s 


character as a writer, may form fome judgment of him from 
the following fhort {fpecimen, taken from his férmon on the 
right knowledge of God. In difcourfing upon. thefe words— 
And one of the Scribes came, Sc. Mark xii. 28, 29, 30, 315 
he fays—* How weak and groundlefs are the boaftings of our 
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modern unbelievers, who pretend to difcovet what God 
is by the mere dint of reafon? What have our Arians and 
Deifts difcovered of hin? Do they know more of God 
than the philofophers of old did? Ne . They have indeed 
greater helps, but by rejecting them their pride is greater, 
and their ignorance appears more manifeft: | for they have 
left revclatio: n, and have invented to themfelves as empty 
an idol, as any heathen philofopher ever worfhipped. 

they reject the Godhead. of Chrift, and of the holy Spirit ; 
and have imagined to themfelves a God exifting in one 
perfon, infinitely extended, filling infinite fpace, with many 
other -fuch-like chimeritall attributes. And this idol, this 
nothing in the world, is become the fafhionable divinity of 
our times ; ; but its worfhippers are all traitors. Every act 
of worfhip paid to this idol is high treafon; for by fuch 
acts men.withdraw their allegiance from the true God, and 
pay it to what has no more divinity than ftocks and ftones. — 
The perfonality in Jehovah is defcribed in the’ text by the 
word Alehbim, which is in the plural number,. and acknow- 
ledged to be fo by the Jews as well as Chriftians, and if 
they had not owned it, yet the fenfe of the pallage’ would 
lead us to feck for a plural: interpretation ; becaufe there 
was no néed of a revelation to teach us, that Téhoyah” our, 
one Alebim is one Jehovelt, which is ‘no mofé than. that one 
isone. But the word Mebien being plural) the Father Sony 
and holy Spirit being Alehbim, it was neceflary to eeu} fo us 
the unity of the eflence, and to teach us that thefe three 
perfons were one Jehovah, and therefore being of the felf- 
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exiftent eflence, none is before or after other, none is great- 
er or lefs than; another, but the whole three perfons are 
co-eternal together and co-equal.— Each of the perfons is 
called Alehim. The Father is fo called, 1 Chron. xxix. ro. 
The Son is Alehim, Ifaiah x\v. 21. The holy Spirit is A/e- 
him, Exodus xxxi. 3. Thefe Scriptures confirm the dodtrine 
of the text, namely, that Jehovah is one, and that in the 
unity of Jehovah there are three Alehim, which word dees 
not fignify. their manner of exiftence. Jehovah denotes 
that, but it is a relative word defcriptive of the gracious: of- 
fices of the eternal three in the ceconomy of man’s re- 
demption. And neither the perfonality exprefled by its 
being plural, nor its meaning are retained by our tranfla- 
tors in the fingular word God. God is no more the fenfe 
of Alehim, than Goodnefs is. And if the tranflators could 
not find a proper word in our language, they fhould have 
given a definition of it in the firft place they met with it 
in the Bible, and then have retained the Hebrew name ever 
afterwards, By their negle& our people are kept in igno- 
rance of this gracious name, under which Jehovah would have 
himfelf te be known. It belongs to the covenant of grace, 
and is defcriptive of the acts and offices of the eternal three 
in the glorious plan of man’s falvation, and it fignifies the 
binding act of the covenant, the obligation entered into 
upon oath to fulfill it. This is the fenfe of leh, the root 
from whence A/ehim is derived, and there is no other root 
from whence it can be derived without offering great vio- 
lence to the eftablifhed rules of the Hebrew tongue,x—The 
Father undertook to demand full fatisfaion for fin, there- 
fore he is called a jealous God and a confuming fire. Chrift 
undertook to pay this fatisfaction, and is therefore called 
God the Saviour ; and the holy Spirit covenanted to apply 
and to render effectual the merit of Chrift’s {atisfaction to 
believers, and therefore his conftant name is Spirit, which 
word fignifies the air that we breathe, on which our animal 
life depends, as our {fpiritual life does on his infpiration. 
Now fince the divine Perfons have entered inta a covenant, 
and do fuftain thofe diftinc& offices in it, and fince our fal- 
vation depends upon the knowledge of thefe truths, was it 
not an act of infinite love and condefcenfion for the divine 
Perfons in Jehovah to take the gracious name of Alebim, 
and to reveal themfelves to us, as perfons bourid by the 


obligation of an oath to carry the covenant of grace into 
execution.’ R 
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Principles of Tranflation. Written. originally: in French, by 
M. Batteux,, Profeflor of Rhetoric in. the Royal:College 
of Navarre at Paris. 8vo. 1s. Edinburgh, printed by 
Donaldfon. Sold By Richardfon in London, 


'T is obfervable, in moft arts and fciences,.that they, who’ 


are the moft accurately fkilled in the principles, . do not al- 


ways excel in the practice. In mufic, the beftCompofers are - 


feldom the beft Players: fo, in language, the beft Gramma- 


rians, are not always the beft Writers. . In truth, ftile may be. 


improved, but cannot be acquired, by rule. There is a Ge- 
nius in ftile; and Genius conforms itfelf to rules, without 
knowing them: or, if we may hazard a bolder expreffion, 
Genius makes rules, Learning collects them. 


Every Writer derives from Nature, a mode of exprefiion 


peculiar to himfelf; and perhaps the natural difpofition, and, 
caft of every man’s mind, may be as truly collected from his, 


ftile, as fromhis countenance. The man of depth and foli- 


dity, will be known by the energy and perfpicuity of his ftile: , 


that of the arrogant and fuperhcial Dogmatift, will be lax 
and embarraffed ; and the periods of the man of gaiety, who 


has cultivated the Belles Lettres, will be free and elegant. 


Thefe obfervations might be extended and illuftrated by a 
variety of examples, but our limits will not allow us fuch a 
{cope of amplification. It is fufficient, that we barely fuggeft 
ideas, which the Reader’s own reflection will improve. ‘The 
ingenious treatife, however, under confideration, will afford 
fome degree of proof, thatit 1s much eafier to prefcribe rules, 
than to write to them. 


The very learned Author appears to have a moft accurate 
knowlege of the ancient, and the chief of the modern, lan- 
guages, His obfervations are, in general, new, juft, and 
ftriking : and conveyed with great analytical method and per- 
fpicuity. In order to inveftigate the caufes of what is called 
a Galhcifm, a Latinifm, &c. he takes a view of the different 
ftructure of the two languages, and forms his enquiry under 
the three following heads, 


. .Firft, he examines, whence arifes the fuperiority of the La- 
tin language over the French, in,energy and fervency of ftile. 
2. What are the means by which we may come near the man- 
ner of the Latins. 3. From thefe he deduces rules, which 
feem neceffary to be followed in the tranflation of Latin Au- 


thors. 
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Under the firft head, he treats of the Latin arrangement, 
and refutes the opinion, that it is lefs conformable to the or- 
der of Nature than the French. For this purpofe, he exa- 
mines what that natural order is, and what are its methods of 
proceeding. Heobferves firft, that expreffions are to thoughts, 
what thoughts are to things. That thought is an interior 
image, and expreffion an exterior one.—T ‘hat the perfection 
of every image, confifts in its refemblance to that which it 
reprefents ; and that this refemblance, when it is perfeét, 
fhould exhibit not only the things, but the order in which 


they are found. He then confiders what is the arrangement 
of things in nature. 


It isa received maxim, he obferves, among all Philofophers, 
that the object moves the power, and that the foul cannot be 
inclined to any thing, without having known it before: and 
dees not common fenfe alone tell us, that the {tring of the 
inftrument, mutft be ftruck before it returns the found! + The 
objeét then, towards which it is meant to incline us, by the 
difcourfe, muft be prefented to us before any thing elfe ; fince 
it is that which is to perfuade us, and produce our confent. 


This he exemplifies by. the order of our expreffions, when 
we fpeak by geltures. | am at table, fays he; I want to afk 
for fome bread. After having rendered attentive to my ex- 
pteffion the perfon who can give it me, fhall 1 begin by point- 
ing at myfelf? Shall [not rather point out to him the object, 
in “order afterwards, by bringing back my gefture to myfelf, 
to indicate to him the ation which I< lefire of him? 1 fhall 
fay then, in the language of gefture, Panem prebe mihi; and 
not Donnez moi du pain, Give me fome bread. 


He proceeds to obferve,—that to make the hearer confent 
to what we ate faying to him, importance ought to regulate 
the ftation of the objects, and confequently g cive the firft place 
to the words which contain the moif inte srefting r object. 


The mof important object, he continues, in an oratorical 
propofition, is either the fubje¢t, or the verb, which fignifies 
the action; or finally, the attribute om which the object of 
the action depends. ‘Thus the verb, .the adverb, the fubjed, 
the attribute, the regimen of, the attribute, will have by. turns 
the firft place in the propofition, according to their degree of 
importance, with relation to the defign of the fpeaker. He 
then exhibits various proofs, from which we fhall feleét a few, 


to fhew, that in thefe inftances, the Latin language follows 
the order of nature. 
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If the fubject, he obferves, was the chief point, it would 
appear at the head of the fentence. When Scevola wants to 
inform Porfenna that he is a Roman, he fays, Romanus '/tim 
civis, “lama Roman.’ Liv. When Gavius, from his high 
crofs, cries out, ‘ I ama Citizen,’ he fays, Civis Romanus 
fum. Cic. Why this difference of conftruction of the dame 
three words? ‘The reafon of it is perceptible in the principle 
in queftion. The quality of a Roman was, in the one, the 
principal object; in the other, it was that of a Citizen. 


2. If the principal objeé is the action itfelf which is do- 
ing, or done, the verb which exprefles it fhews itfelf firit, 
—Fuifti apud Leccam. Diftribuitti partes fialia. Statuifti quo. 
quemque proficifci placeret. Delegitti gues Rome. relingueres, 

uos tecum educeres. Defcripfifti partes urbis ad incendia. Con- 
firmatti ipfum jam effe exiturum. Dixitti paululum, <%c. Cre. 
Ibant obfcuri fola fub noéte. Vir. 


3. If the chief attention is due to the object of the action, 
as happens almoft continually, then the regimen is before the 
verb. 


Extin&um Nymphe crudeli funere Daphnim 

Flebant. Vir. Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans 
mare currunt. Hor. ‘Tantam Manfuetudinem, tam inufi- 
tatam clementiam, nullo modo preterire poflum. Crc. 


4. If we treat of the manner of the action, the adverb, or 


circumftance, that comes in place of it, will appear in front. 


Ruind reftringuam incencium meum. SAL.—S? quantum 
in agro Locifque defertis. audacia poteft, tamtum in foro. C1c. 
—Ne Cupide emas. Cato.— Non bene conveniunt, nec in 
una fede morantur, Majeftas et Amor. Ovip. —Tandem 
aliquands, Quirites, Calinam, &c. Crc. 


Why this arrangement? It is becaufe in modal propofi- 
tions, it is the mode or manner which is the object of the 


{peaker. Nay more, of two nouns found together, it is the: 


moft interefting that prefents itfelf the firft. Diuturni_/ilenti, 
eque turpis mors ferti viro accidere poteft, nec immature 
Confulari, nec mifera fapienti. 


If an oppoefition be the matter in hand, we will fay ZLitore 
Ltoribus; - Arma armis; Rujlicus Urbanum;, Murem Mus ; 


Veterem Vetus; Hofpes Amicum. Our Author then proceeds to. 


apply the fame principles to longer paflages, which we there- 
fure omit. And he concludes this head with obferving, that 
what perplexes this regular arrangement, is number and har- 

mony. 
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mony,» Itis for them, he adds, that the Latin Authors dif 
compofe the natural order of the ideas, and confequently of 


the expreffions. 


Having fhewn it to be more than probable, that the Latins 
followed the natural order, he proceeds to prove, that there 
is the fame degree of probability, that it is inverted in the 
French arrangement: and he goes on to enquire into the 
caufes af fuch inverfion. : 


The Latins, he obferves, had cafes properly fo called; and 
as they were not afraid of taking the principle of the a¢tion 
for the object, if ithappened that the object was placed before 
the principle, they followed the onateshéal order, without dread 


of ambiguous or contrary meanings. Thus in this phrafe, ' 


Patrem amat filius, they were not afraid that the Father, who 
is the objeét, fhould be taken for the principle; ‘or that the 
Son, who is the principle; fhould be taken for the objec. 
Their termination gives them a fixed quality, and a certain 
tmeaning, without owing any thing to the place they poflefs. 


It is not the fame, he adds, in French or in Englifh, in this, 


phrafe, Le fils atme le pere, ‘ The fon loves the father.’ 

The father and the fon are governing or governed, accord- 

ing to the place which they poflefs; and if they be placed 

the fame way asin the Latin, they will have a quite contrary 

meaning 5 
Patrem amat filius. 

Le pere aime le fils. 

The father loves the fon. 


So that, he concludes, it is to their refpective pofition that 


they owe the quality of an object, or of a principle. 


Another reafon, he continues, is, that in French, and in 
Englifh, we have a multitude of auxiliaries, whofe place is 
not eafy to regulate, and which might occafion us interrup- 
tions in certain cafes: and to thefe two principal caufes, he 
attributes the irregularity of thefe languages. 


In purfuing the comparifon between the two languages, our 
Author makes fome very curious obfervations on the feveral 
parts of fpeech, which are too diffufive to come within the 
compafs of an-abftraét. 


2. He takes notice, that ina fimple propofition, that is to fay, 
where the relation is fimple, there is only the principle, the 
term, and the connection of the one with the other. The 
principle is called a /ubjec?; the term an aitribute, the con- 
nection averb: Dieu ef? bon, * God is good.’ In a-propofi- 
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tion exprefling an attive relation, there is, befides, an obje& > 
Le pere aime le fils, * The father loves the fon.’ | 


3. That, in general, all adjectives fhould be placed before 
their fubftantives, and all adverbs befide their verbs; and that 
the verbs, and what depends upon them, fhould, ufually, be 
fituated between the fubjeét and the object, or the object and 
the fubjeé&t, according to the order intended to be followed, 
metaphyfical or oratorical, fuppofing that the. underftanding 


and affections have each their form of proceeding, and method 
of arrangement. . 


We are very far, however, from fuppofing, that a differ- 
ent arrangement is neceflary to move the paffions, and to con- 
vince the underftanding ;, what fenfibly touches the one, will 
be. perfpicuous to the other: for it is impoffible to be affected 
by a fentiment which we do not comprehend. 


4. Our Author obferves, that the French language having 
an eflential difference trom the Latin in its conftruétions, and 
none in the nature, either of its conjunctions, or of its pre- 
pofitions, or of its adverbs, but only in the verbs and names ; 


it can only be in thefe two parts of fpeech that the reafon of 
that difference is found. 


He proceeds to fhew the difference arifing from the Latin 
cafes, which the French and Englifh want; as likewife from 
the Latin verbs, which incorporate into one fingle word, not 
only the action, but alfo the perfon, the number, the time, 
the manner; whereas the others muft fometimes have three 


auxiliaries to exprefs all thefe parts: from whence he obferves 
the difference of arrangement arifes. 


Having concluded in favour of the Latin language, he ne- 
verthelefs exhibits fome inftances in which the French and 
Englifh have the advantage over it; and then proceeds to the 
lait head, in which he prefcribes general and _ particular rules 
for tranilation : as thefe are too numerous for us to abridge, 
we can only obferve upon the whole, that they are extremely 
juft and comprehenfive. At thefame time we are forry to re- 
mark, that the learned Author has violated many of thefe well 
penned rules, in his tranflation of a:paflage from Cicero’s Ora- 
tion for the Poet Archias, which he cites tofhew, that ‘ Pe- 
‘ riods, though fufpended in their different members, have 
* ‘neverthelefs paufes, where the meaning is almoft finifhed, 
‘ and which give the mind the relaxation it wants. Thefe 
‘ periods,’ he obferves, ‘ fhould be preferved, how long fo- 
‘ ever they be.—If the phrafes,” he adds, ¢ be interrupted or 
¢ divided, we may, indeed, have the thought; but then we 


* have 
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¢ have it without the coherence of principles, of confequences, 


« 
< 


of proof, or of comparifon, which they had in the period, 
and which conftituted its prevailing character.” .The paflage 


is as follows. 
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© Sed ne cus vefirtim mirwn effe videatur me, in gueflione legis 
tima, et in judicio publicoy cum res agatur apud pretorem po- 
puli Romani, leétiffimum virum, et apud feveriffimes judices, 
tanto tconveniu bominum ac frequentia, hoc utt genere dicendi, 
quod non modo a confuetudine judiciorum, verum etiom a forenfi 


Jermone abhorreat; quafo a vobis, ut in hac caufa mihi detis. 


hance veniam, accommodatam buic reo, vobis, quemadmodum Ipe- 
ro, non mbleflam; ut me, pro fummo poeta, atque eruditiffimo 
bomine dicent:m, hoe concurfu hominum literatiffimorum, hac 
vefira humaniicte, hoc denique pratore exercente judicium, pa- 
tiamini, de ftudiis humanitatis at literarum, paulo loqui Itbe- 
rius, et in ejufmodi perfona, que propter otium ac filudium mi- 
nime in judtctts periculifgue tradiata eff, uti prope novo gucdam 
et inujitato genere dicendi. : 


* Let us try to tranflate this period without dividing it. 


© Mais comme P affaire que je plaide eft une queftion de adroit, 
une caufe publique qui eff portée au tribunal du préteur du peuple. 
Romain, et devant les juges les plus aufleres, et que cependant 
j'ai deffein de la traiter d'une maniere peu confcrme a Pufage du 
barreau; fai, Mefficurs, a vous demander une grace, que vous 
ne pouvez me refifer, et égard a la condition de celui que ge de- 
fends, et dent Péfpere que vous me Vous repentirez pas Vous-méme 5 
et eff, gu’ ayant a parler pour un poete célébre, pour un féeait, 
en prefence de gens de letires, devant des juges fi polis, et un 
préteur fi éclairé, vous nte permetticz de m'étendre avec quelque 
liberté purvle mérite des lettres; et que, comme je repréjinte un 
homme qui eff étranger dans les affaires, et qui ne. connoit que 
Petude et les livres, usus trouviex bon que je m éxprimer * ma- 
méme d’une maniere nouvelle, et qui pourra paroitre étrangere 
dans le barreau, *. But left it fhou'd appear ftrange to any 


“ of you, that, ina queftion of ‘law, and in a public trial 


® 
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wo 


before the Pretor.of the Roman people, I fhould, im de- 


S fending a Gentleman, before the moft impartial Judges,. ia 


“* fo great an afiize, and im fo crouded an audience, ule. this 


wn 


kind of pleading, which is notvonby diiterent from what is 


$6 ufual in trials, but from the ftyle at the bar; [beg tobe 
«© allowed this liberty, which I hope will not be offentive: to 
“ you, and is even due totlis Defendant, that in pleading 


_ this very learned. and ‘polite affembly, and fo eminent a 


for a celebrated Poet, and a maa of great erudition, before’ 


© Exprimer in the infiniuve muft bean error of the prefs.: 
‘¢ Preetor 
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*¢ Pretor fitting in judgment, you would allow me to en- 
«¢ large fomewhat freely upon polite literature and liberal 
«¢ knowlege ; and that, reprefenting a man, who, by. rea- 
<¢ fon of a ftudious and inactive life, is quite unacquainted 
s¢ with,dangers and judicial trials, I fhould exprefs myfelf in 
6¢~a-mdiner fomewhat new and unufual at the bar.” 


“ 


Now this French tranflation feems to have very little of the 
fpirit and elegance, and, in fome places, net even the fenfe 
of the original. The force of the words Ne cui ve/frum mi- 
rum, is entirely loft in the verfion, It fhould be remembered, 
that Cicero, in the opening of this oration, exprefles his ob- 
ligations to the Poet, and makes this elegant obferyation,— 

mnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam com- 
mune Vinculum, & quafi cognatione quadam inter fe continentur. 
He then artfully recotlects himfelf, as if confcious that his 
Judges would wonder at his expatiating into matter: feemingl 
foreign ‘to the caufe, and he obviates their furprize in thele 
words, Sed ne cui véfirum mirum, &c. ‘This is natural and 
forcible, but in the tranflation the beginning is flat and bald. 


Cicero not only pays a compliment to his Judges, but to all 
his Auditors, in thefe words, ‘© Tanto convent homimum ac 
“¢ frequentia,” which in the tranflation are entirely funk.— 
In Cicero, the words §* hoe uti genere dicendt,” are words of 
reference, and relate to the liberal and unjuridical manner in 
which he opened his oration. But the tranflation has neither 
preferved the letter nor the fpirit.—Cicero ackitowleges that 
his manner of pleading not only 4 forenfi Sermone abhorreat, 
but alio a confuetudine judiciorum ; which aft emphatical words 
ere dropped ia the tranflation.—Cicero begs leave to enlarge 
on the ftudy of polite literature, ‘* Vobzs, quemadmodum fpera, 
“¢ non moleftam.” ‘Thefe words, we conceive, include a dif- 
tant compliment to his Judges, and imply that they, whora 
he afterwards ftiles homines titeratiffimi, will not find fuch a 
fubject tirefome. ‘But here the Tranflator has added a phrafe, 
© Que vous ne pouvez me refufer not to be found in the ori- 
ginal, and has rendered the reft infipidly thus, * & dont pefpere 
© gue vous ne vous repentirex pas vous meme.’—Cicero’s com 
cluding words refer to the Genus dicendi he ufed in his Ewor- 
dium; but what is a reference.in; the original, is a repetition 
in the tranflation; Qui pourra paroitre etrangere dans le bar- 
reau, is but an echo of peu conforme a l’ufage du barream. 
Cicero. was too great a mafter to be guilty of fuch a.re- 
teration. 


Of the Englifh tranflation we have only room to obferve, 
that it is much, truer to the fenfé, but has, perhaps, as little 
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of the energy and elegance of the original, as the French, 
QF the traniflator of this French treatife in general, we muft 


freely own, that his verfion is too fervile, and, by retaining 
the rench idiom, abounds in Gallicifms and bad arrange. 


ments, ' 
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Les Philofophes, Comedie en trois Actes, en vers. Reprefentée pour 
la premitre fis fer les Comediens Frangois ordinaires du Roi, le 
2, May 1760. Par M. Paliflot de Montenoy, de plufieurs 
Academies. Or, 


The Philofophers a Comedy, in three Acts, reprefented for 
the firft Time on the _ eee Theatre, by the King’s 
Company of Comedians, the 2d of May 1760. Written 
in Verfe by Mr: Palifiot de Montenoy, Member of feve- 
ral Académies. To be had of the Bookfellers in London; 
Price 1s. 6d. 


H E reprefentation of this performance hath made much 
noife in France; and given occafion to feveral fatiri- 
cal publications, for and againft the Author. : 


The defign of it is to ridicule, among others, the Encyclope- 
difts (as they are called) or the Authors of the celebrated 
work entitled Encyclopedie; the publication of which has 
been fome time fince prohibited. 


The Author, in a letter addreffled to the public, by way 
of preface to his work, introduces his reafons for writing this 
comedy. 


‘¢ ‘There is an imperious fect, fays he, raifed up under the 
fhade of a work, the execution of which might have done 
honour to the age, that have taken upon them to exercife 
a defpotic rule over the fciences, literature, arts, and man- 
ners. 


<¢ Arm’d with the torch of philofophy, inftead of enlighten- 
ing, they have inflamed the minds of their readers: at+ 
tacking at once religion, law and morality; preaching up 
Pyrrhonifm and liberty of fentiment, while at the fame time 
they are ufurping an univerfal tyranny over the opinions of 
others. 


<¢ Not fatisfied with publifhing their own notions with pride 
and oftentation, they have declared war with all thofe who 
de 
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do not bow the knee to their idol. "TMhe Encyclopedia, a book 
which ought to have been calculated for ‘the perufal of the 
whole nation, is‘become* the fcandal of it: «while from its 
afhes we fee profelytes arife, under the appellation of wits and 
free-thinkers, to infpire women and fools with the notions 
of anarchy and materialifm. 


“ 'Thefe new philofophers have taken upon themfelves to 
confer fame, diftributing reputation and laurels, at their plea- 
fure; to which, however, no one muft pretend who ‘is ‘not 
enrolled in their fect. In fact, they have gained {fo extenfive 
an influence, among all ranks of people, that their fuffrage 
prevails over a great part of the nation, who think only as 
they are inftructed by thefe their oracles. The only way 
left to fubdue this powerful party is to attack them with the 
weapons of ridicule, and to expofe them I to the 
purpofes for which the theatre was at firft inftituted,; to pu- 
blic, view on the ftage.” ua? 


Ridicule properly applied and fuccefsfully managed, is 
doubtlefs a powerful offenfive weapon: but Mr. Paliflot 
would have done better to have called it in as an affiftant, 
than to have made it the fole inftrument of offence. 


Ridicule is a good fecond to reafon; and, if the Author 
had firft folidly confuted his adverfaries; he might have 
laughed at them with a better grace than he does at pre- 
fent. But thofe, who do nothing but laugh, may be cer- 
tain to be laughed at in turn; and will find that the fhafts 
of ridicule rebound with a double force on thofe, who aim at 
objects, capable of repelling them. ; 


_Itis not impoffible, alfo, that, when Mr. Paliffot tells us of 
the new philofophers diftributing reputations fo arbitrarily, he 
drops a hint of the true caufe of the prefent attack. They may 
not, probably, think fo highly of the talents of this member 
of feveral academies as he himfelf conceives they deferve. 


May we not fay, Hine ille lachryme ? 


But, fuppofing the fole motive to this undertaking to 
have been, as the author pretends, an ardent love for the 
public good; it furely behoved him to be cautious, in juf- 
tifying his defign, of advancing nothing but the truth: and 
yet the quotation, he makes from the preliminary difcourfe 
of the Encyclopedia, has been fince publicly difowned by 
Mr. d’Alembert, Author of that Difcourfe ; who denies that 
it is contained therein, or in any other of his writings. 


With 
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With refpect to the - itfelf, the defign and principal 
characters feem to be taken from the Learned Ladies of Mo- 
liére.—Cydalife, the mother of Rofalie, having promis’d her 
daughter in marriage to Damis, changes her mind, on becom- 
ing ‘acquainted with fome impoftors, who pafs on her for 
ohflofophers, and flatter her into an extravagant opinion of 
her capacity. To one of thefe, who has engaged the reft to 


- affift him in the plot, Cydalife determines to marry her 


daughter. By the*afliduity of Damis, however, with the help 
of Crifpin, his valet, and Marton, Rofalie’s waiting woman, 
the real characters of the pretended philofophers, and their 
defign on the perfons and fortunes of the mother and daugh- 
ter, are difcovered’ in confequence of which they are dif- 
graced, and Damis is rewarded with Rofalie. 


_ We have felected the two following paflages, as a fpeci- 
men of the performance. : 


The firft is part of the converfation between thé impof- 
tor and his man. Frontin, who pales alio, before Cydalife, 
for a philofopher under the name of M. Carondas. 


M. CaronpDas, 
Quoi! Monfiear, Pincérét doit feul ete écouté ? 
VALER®, 
La Nature en @ fait une néceffite. 
M. CarROnpbDaAsS. 
J’avais quelque regret 4 tromper Cydalife ; 
Mais je vois clairement que lachofe eft permife. 
VALERE, 
La Fortune t’appelle, il faut la prendre au mot. 


M. CaRONDAS. 


Oni, Monfieur. 


VALERE. 
La franchife eft Ta vertu d’un fot. 


M. Caronpas, fe aif/pofunt a be voler. 
Oui, Monfiear——mais toujours je fens quelque fcrupule 
Que voudrait m/arreter. 





VALERE 
Préjugé ridicule, 
Dont il faut s’affranchit ! 
M. CarRonpDas. 
Quoi! véritablement ? 


| : VaLeERe. 
Ff s’avit d’étre heureux, il n’importe comment. 


M. CaARONDAS, 
Tout de bon. 
VaLER&e 
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VALERE. 
Mais fans doute, en flattant Cydalife, 
Tu remplis un devoir que Pulage autorife. | 
Ne faut il pas flatter quand on veut plaire aux gens? 
Bien voir fes intéréts, ceft étre de bon fens. ~~ 


Le fuperflu des fots eft notre Fapee aprons | 
Ce que dit un Corfaire au Roi de Macédoine, 
Eft trés-vrai dans le fond. 


M. Caronpas, fouillant dans la poche de Valere, 
Oui, Monfieur, 
VALERE., 
Tous les biens, 
Devraient étre communs ; mais il eft des moyens 3 
De fe venger du fort. On peut avec adreffe. 
Corriger fon etoile, et c’eft une faibleffe 
Que de fe tourmenter d’un fcrupule éternel. 
Valere sappercevant que Carondas veut le volers 


Mais que fais-tu donc la? 


M. Caronpas, fans s*émouvoir. 

L’intérét perfonnel—— 
Ce principe caché—Monfieur—qui nous infpire, 
Et qui commande enfin a tout ce qui refpire,— 

| VaLERE. 
Quoi? traitre, me voler! 
M. CaronpDas. 
Non. J'ufe de mon droit, 

Tous les bien font communs. 


There is fomething arch in making the fervant pick his 
mafter’s pocket, while the latter is preaching up the commu- 
nity of pofleffions, and the right of impofing on others for 
our own benefit. ‘There are much fewer pick-pockets, how- 
ever, in theory than in practice; and, if none fhould take 
up that trade but fuch as are led to it by philofophical prin- 
ciple, moral honefty would be more refpeéted in the world 
than it is at prefent. A brother fatirift, who pretends to be 
well acquainted with Mr. Paliflot’s conneétions, obferves, on 
occafion of this fcene, that he has therein been guilty of the 
greateft abfurdity, parce qu’ on ne parle pas de corde dans la mai- 
fon d'un pendu. 


The other is the ninth fcene of the third act, where Crifpin 
comes in, difguifed and creeping on all fours, to talk phi- 
lofophy, as it is called, in ridicule of Mr. Roufleau of Ge- 


neva. 
‘CYDALISE, LES PHILOSOPHES, MARTON, CRISPIN. 


Crispin, allant @ quatre pattes, 
Madame, elle n’a rien dont je me formalife. 
Rev. O&. 1760. Z Je 
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Je ne me régle plus fur les opinions, 

Et c’eft-la Pheureux fruit de mes reflexions. 

Pour Ia philofophie un goit a qui tout cede. 

M’a fait choifir exprés Vetat de quadrupéde : 

Sur ces quatre piliers mon corps fe foutient mieux, 
Et je vois moins de fots. qui me bleffent les yeux. 


Cyrpattses, 4 Falere. 
Il eft original du moins dans fon fyftéme. 


VALERE. 
Mais il eft fort plaifant. | 

Marron. 

Moi, je fens que je l’aime 

Crispin. 
En nous civilifant, nous avons tout perdu, 
La fanté, le bonheur, et méme la vertu. 
Je me renferme donc dans la vie animale ; ‘ 
Vous voyez ma Cuifine, elle eit fimple et frugale. 
On ne peut, il eft vrai, fe contenter a moins ; 
Mais j’ai {a m’enrichir en perdant des befoins. 
La fortune autrefois me paraiffait injufte ; 
Et je fuis devenu plus heureux, plus robufte 
Que tous ces Courtelans dans le luxe amolis, 
Dont les femmes enfin connaiffant tout le prix. 
Prévenu de l'accueil que vous faites aux Sages, 
Madame, je venais vous rendre mes hommages, 
Inviter ces Meflieurs, peut-etre 4 m’imiter, 
Du moins fi mon exemple a de quai les tenter. 


Cy DALISE. \ 
Scavez vous qu’on déméle, a travers fa folie, 
De lefprit ? 
DorTipdivs. 
Mais beaucoup. 
MaRTON. 
Je dirais du génie; 
Et’ jamais Philofophe a ce point ne m’a plu. 
THE OPHRASTE. 
C’eft ce que nous cherchions ; un homme convaincu, 
Qui plein de fon fyftéme, et bravant la critique, 
Aux {fpeéculations veut joindre la pratique. 


Cy DALISE 
Dans le fond, ce ferait un homme 4 refpecter ; 
Mais par les préjugés on fe fens arréter. 


CrisPin. 
Mé refolution peut vous fembler bizarre. 


CyDALISE, 
Vous donnez, a vrai dire, un exemple bien rare ; 
Mais votre empreflement ne peut qu’étre flatteur 5 
Vous étes Philofophe, et méme a la rigueur. 


Cris Plt 
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CrisPiINn. 
e me fuis interdit de confulter les modes, 
’aicru que des habits devaient étre commodes, 
Et rien de plus. Encor dans un climat bien chaud.— 
THE’ OPHRASTE, 
On juge ici, Monfieur, Phomme par ce qu’il vaut, 
Et non par les habits. | 
CrisPiIn., 
C’elt penfer en vrai fage, 


Our Readers will hardly fuppofe, that our poet is in any 
degree obliged to a gentleman whofe charaéter he has thus 
attempted to ridicule; and yet, we are informed, that to 
the recommendation of Mr. Rouffeau he is indebted for 
his diftinétion as member of the academy of Nancy. We 
fhall here, therefore, take leave of this fatirical produéction 
of our modern Ariftophanes. 


K-n-k 
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Art. 1. Proceedings of the Corporation of C- y3 jhewing 
the Abufe of Corporation Government. By ‘Thomas Roch, 
Cabinet-maker, Citizen of C y- 8vo. 1s. Stevens. 





ft - fubje&t of this pamphlet, though it relates to a private 
conteft, may be, in its confequences, of public concern. Cor- 
porations have been long complained of as grievances, not only by 
individuals, who have felt their bad effeéts, but by Politicians, who 
perceive their bad tendency with refpect to the general welfare of a 
trading and commercial kingdom; and it has been thought, that _ 
however ufeful they may be in the nafcent ftate of a Community, 
they are of prejudice toit, when it has arrived to a proper degree of 
vigour and maturity. 

The abufe of Corporation Government is here exemplified in the 
see of the corporate body of Canterbury, who fued Mr. 

och, upon one of their by-laws, which they were not able to main- 
tain; and Mr. Roch feems to have fent this pamphlet into the world, 
in order to publifh his victory over the Corporation, which he pro- 
claims in the moft infulting terms of exultation. If Mr. Roch had 
as much judgment as he has fpirit, he would have perceived, that 
his manner, in a great meafure, defeats his end. When we expofe 


folly, we may be allowed to be arch and flippant ; but when we ex- 
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pofe public grievances and abules, our reprefentation fhould c 
with it fome weight and folidity ; for jefting is not the languave of 
the opprefied. , , ,, | 

But Mr. Roch is fo elated with his triumph over the Corporation, 
and indulges himfelf in fuch low and licentious pleafantry, that his 
relation looks more like an intent to affront the perfons of the Mem- 
bers, than to expofe the abufes of the Body. In fhort, he is more a 
Punfter than a Wit, as may appear from the following introduétion to 
his narrative. .”. 

‘ Though every man,’ fays he, ‘ who has paid toleration fees, has 
* paid the money with as much reluctance ds an honeft Debtor en- 
* ters a prifon, yet when they have paid their garnifh, they cry out 
* for cuitom, andifiand ready, to. ftrip the next that enters; and if 
‘ any perfon refufes to pay, the whole fraternity are up in.arms, and 
* march in a body to ae afliftance of their allies, the Mayor and 
‘ Aldermen. ‘Thefe are powerful forces fora fingle man to contend 
< with. On my giving defiance to this ancient caftom, the whole 
‘ army was drawn up againit me, the united force of the Mayor, 
§ Aldermen, and Commoners, and the ancient and honourable Com- 
« pany of Builders; the right wing commanded by Ancient Charter, 
* and the left, by General Cuftom ; but on reconnoitering the ene- 
« my, I found them yery badly difpofed, and unfuftained by Law or 
* Juftice ; which gave me fuch a-powerful afeendant over them, that 
¢ f maintained the war feveral years; and without the affiftance of 
* fubfidies, auxiliaries, reinforcement, defertion from the enemy, or 
‘ any kind of affiffance, I gained every battle, and fairly beat the 
‘ enemy out of the field; and as his Pruflian Majeity cannot as yet 
‘ boaft of fuch unparalleled conquefts, I hope all neighbouring 
* Princes will pay me due honour, and deem me the greater Hero of 
‘ the two. I muft confefs, I received wounds and bruiles in every 
* battle, but having had arefpite of near three years, and being na- 
* turally of a good conftitution, | am now as found as a Roach, and 
* ready forthe field again.’ : 
After this fantaftical exordium of tropes and puns, he proceeds to 
a narrative of facts, in which he is too circumftantal and digreffive, 
for us to abridge his relation. He indulges the fame vein of plea- 
fantry on every circumftance, and particularly in his defcription of 
the corporation feait. ‘ There was not a man,’ fays he, * behaved 
‘as Jack Hide did among the Leather-fellers, with two or three 
* plates full of victuals before him, for fear what he liked fhould be 
* devoured, with a great tumbler of punch, to wath down, every 
* third mouthful, darting his fork into every fowl or joint within 
* reach, that made it dangerous to fit within four human breadths of 
* him. No fuch doings here, 1 afflure you; here was the higheft 
“ order, complaifance, and good manners, that could be obferved 
* on fo public an occafion: Good Mr, Mayor, fhall I help your 
“ Worthip to this wing? Yourfelf, good Mr. Recorder; and fo it 
© went on,’ &c. 
. Might we anfwer a Punfter with a_pun, we would obferye, that 
though thefe Canterbury tales, which are nothing to the point, might 
be told to good advantage when Mr. Roch has got his pipe in his 

mouth, 
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mouth, yet it requires the genius of the late facetious Dean, to giv 
{pirit to the defcription in print. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr. Roch the cabinet-maker, : 
high commendation for his refolution and perfeverence in defending 
the profecutions againft him; but we think Mr. Roch the Author, 
has done the faid Mr. Roch the cabinet-maker, great injuftice, in 
giving fuch a low, frothy, and’ farcical defcription of his noble and 
vigorous oppofition. Re A 


Art. 2. The prefent State of the London Brewery, recommended 
to the Perufal of thofe concerned in, or with theTrade, and to 
the Publicans in particular. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 


This fenfible little pamphlet ftates, in a very clear manner, the 
difadvantages under Which Brewers labour, from the heavy duties 
impofed on the articles of their trade ; which appeal to the public is 
occafioned by the additional duty on malt, and the propofed rife 
of the price of beer in confequence of it. After eftablifhing it 
to be the duty of every individual to contribute chearfully to the ex- 

ences of that government under whofe proteétion he lives, and af- 
Sting? that it does not appear to be the intention of the Legiflature 
to place the load unequally, to the oppreffion of the Manufacturer ; 
he makes it appear, that malt liquors have been manufaétured, for 
many years paft, untler a weight of taxes, more than fix times the 
value of the land which produced the corn! which he thus com- 

utes. 
Pee Throughout England barley land, one with the other, is fup- 
“€ pofed to let at ten frillings the acre. ; 
| 7 oe * 
* @n this the land tax is —- o 2 @ 
‘ The produce at a medium is four quarters of grain ; 

* thefe made into malt, becoming four quarters four 

* bufhels, its duty was, —_—— 018 © 
‘ Thé mean of the duties on beer, for this quantity 

‘ when brewed is, —_—— 117 4 
* The mean duty of the hops employed to brew this | 

* quantity is : _- °o 3 2 

















‘ Duty on Coals , elihttir ge 2a 

‘ To which the laft,additional duty of three. pence’ for 
‘ every bufhel of malt being added, —_— ° 9 O 
iis 10 10 





* Will be the amount of the duty on beer made from gne acre of 
* barley land.’ 

All perfons, this Writer obferves, who previoufly pay a duty, and 
afterwards give long credit for the,fame to the Confumer, may un- 
doubtedly be deemed not only the Stewards of fuch revenue, but 
alfo may be liable to lofe a Bet of it. They often alfo, as,Manu- 


fa€turers, run the hazard of a good or bad commodity, more,. per- 


haps, than any other trade in, being 3 as the rules which they, have 
: to- 
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to gover: themfelves by, are more uncertain, though the end they 
have to obtain requires the greateft exa€tnefs. To thefe difadvantages 
he adds, that the Brewer employs more fervants, horfes, and uteniils, 
than Wine merchants, Diftillers, or almoft any other trade; and 
that the permiffion granted to Diftillers to ufe corn, caufes an advance 
of two thillings a quarter on that commodity ; from which premifes, 
calculating the quantities of the feveral forts of liquor brewed from a 
quarter of malt, he makes 4, 5, and 6 per cent. to be the greateft 
gain of the Brewer: in whica calculation, no allowance is made for 
returns, or bad debts. | ; 

He then combats the prejudice againft Brewers, which charges 
them with amafling fuch great fortunes in this branch of bufineis ; 
by reprefenting, that the opinion has out-lived the time when fuch 
fortunes were to be got. He fays, that thofe fortunes were got, 
when the length of credit required from them, was not one eighth of 
what it now is; nor the ftock employed, more than a fifth: and that 
every expence incident to the srotelbon, of which he gives a numer- 
ous detail, have of late ycars all rifen fo as to affect the trade very 
fenfibly. 

In this manner he pleads the reafonablenefs of charging an addi- 
tional halfpenny on a quart of ftrong beer; concluding with thefe 
words, ‘ It has been a remark, and a juft one too, that both the 
‘ necefiaries and conveniencies of life, of late years have advanced 
in price, without entering into farther reafons: this has always 
been the cafe in proportion as trade increafed. A plenty of money 
is the reward of a fuccefsful and extended trade; as money in- 
creafes in quantity among the fame fet of people, it becomes of 
lefs value ; and the land and ftaple commodities of fuch a nation 
rife in the fame proportion. The labouring man works not now 
for one fhilling as formerly he did. The guinea of to day, will 
not procure fo much as it would have done forty years fince, nor 
is the three-pence now of equal value with the three pence of that 


ne N 


Att. 3. 4 Rafutation of the Letter ta an Honourable Brigadier 
Gengral, Commander of his Majefly’s Forces in Canada. 8vo. 
1s. Stevens. , 


In our laft, p. 243, we mentioned the pamphlet which gave o¢ca- 
fion to this Anfwer; and in which the reputation of General 
‘Yownfend was thought to be very feverely attacked. Had the Ge- 
neral himfelf condeicended to honour his Affailant with a reply, we 
doubt not, but it would have proved altogether fatisfactory to his 
friends; but the ill-judged and ill-tempered defence made for him 
by this Author, (who feems to’ be fome over-zealous and, perhaps, 
over-officious friend) will, it is to be feared, have a very different 
effect. In particular, the epifodical abufe of Prince Ferdinand, and 
high encomiums pafled on Lord George Sackville, appear to us al- 
together unfeafonable, foreign to‘the qaeftion in debate, and by no 
means likely to blunt the darts caft at the honourable Gentleman, by 
his anonymous and concealed Adverfary, | 
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Art. 4. A Dige? of the Militia Laws. By Richard Burn, 
1 Clerk. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. ! 


The defign of this publication, as the Author acquaints us in the 
preface, is only to reduce the Militia Laws into fome kind of order, 
from the confufion which a multiplicity of Acts of Parliament muft 
neceflarily create. But as this is merely a matter of compilation, 
and not within the compafs of an abridgment, we muft refer the cu- 
rious upon this fabjeé&t to the Digeft itfelf. By comparing it with 
the Statutes at large, they may be able to judge how far the Com- 
piler has acquitted himfelf with care and accuracy. hd 


Art. 5. Great News from Hell; or, the Devil foiled by Befs 
Weatherby. Jn a Letter from the late celebrated Mifs Betfy 
Wemyfs, the little /quinting Venus, to the no lefs celebrated 
Mifs Paty Cooper. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 


Fit entertainment for the Wh——s and R——s of Covent Garden 
and Drury-lane ; for whofe perufal it was evidently defigned. It is 
a curious fpecimen of black-guard wit and humour. 


Art. 6. Guanine Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Nancy Daw 
fon. I2mo. IS. Stevens. 


Of the fame ftamp with the foregoing News fiem Hell; and, pro” 
bably, written by the fame ingenious Author. 


Art. 7. The Romance of a Day; or an Adventure in Greenwiche 
Park, iaft Eafter. 12mo. 1s. Pottinger. 


A pretty tale, and prettily told. 


Art. 8, Zhe Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, Gentle- 
man, vol. III. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Scott. 


Not genuine. The real continuation of ‘Triftram Shandy, by the 
Author of the two firft volumes, is advertifed to be publifhed by Mr. 
Dodfley; who had the good fortune to purchafe the copy of the 


whole. 


Art. 9. The Rake of Tafte; or, the elegant Debauchee; a true 
Story. 12mo, 2s. fewed, Pottinger, 


Obfcene, and filly. 


Art. 10. 4 Letter from the Rev. George Whitfield, B. A. to 
the Rev. Laurence Sterne, M. A. the fuppofed Author of a 
Book entitled, The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy. 
8vo. 1s. Wicks. 


_ This is the fame pamphlet (vamped with a new title) mentioned 
in the Review for July, art. 12, of the Catalogue. The impudence 
“4 of 
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of our low, dirty, hedge-Publifhers, is now rifen to a moft fhameful 
heieht. ‘To take fuch fcandalons liberties with names, as is hére done 
with that of Mr Whitefield, is furely unfifferable, in any well-regulated 
communjty !, and if it is not in that Gentleman’s power to procure re- 
drefs of fuch a flagrant injury, itis high time to provide the means of 
preventing, or punifhing, fuch audacious proceedings for the future. 


Art. 11. 4 Letter from. Mr. Foate, to the Reverend Author of 
the Remarks, Critical and Chriftian, on the Minor. 8vo. 
- xs.- Davies, Xc. ' 


There is a mixture of the ferious and the Judicrous in this pam- 
ppiets and, (what we believe few would have expected) the Author 
as acquitted himfelf much better in the former refpeét than in the 
latter :—taken altogether, itis a crude piece, thrown out in a hurry, 
With little regard to method or corre&tnefs : but, what more could be 
expetted from fuch a velatile Genius ? 


Art. 12. A Relation of the Miffions of Paraguay. Wrote ori- 
ginally in Italian, by M. Muratori, and now done into Eng- 
lifo from the French Tranflation. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Mar- 
maduke. 


Written with a defign to celebrate the Wonderful zeal and merit of 
the. Jefuits in converting and civilizing the Indians. It is an énter- 
taining work; and, we believe, full as honeftly compiled as a Pro- 
teftant Reader, who knows the arts of thefe miflionary Gentlemen, 
can expeéct it to be. 


Art. 13. The Servant’s Direéiory, or Houfe-Keeper’s Companion ; 
wherein the Duties of the Chamber-Maid, Nurfery-Maid, 
Houfe- Maid, Laundr -Maid, Scullion or Under-Cook, are 
‘fully and dijtinéily slaved, To which is annexed, a'Diary, or 
Houfe-Keeper’s Pocket-book L the whole Year. With Directions 
for kexping Accotthts with Tradefmen, and many other Particu- 
lars, fit to be known by the Miftre{s of a Family. By H. Glafs, 
‘Author of the Art of Cookery made plain and eafy. 8vo, 
5s. Johnfton, &c. 


Calculated for the advantage of the Author. 


Art. 14. A Letter to Mr. F—te, occafioned by the Chriftian 
and Critical Remarks on his Interlude—called, ‘The Minor, 
Svo...6d. ~ Pote. . 


‘A ferio-ladicrous ‘attack upon Mr. Whitefield, and the Methodifts 
in'general; whom the Autlior repréfents as'very proper objeés, not 
of ridicule only, but of the fevereit animadverfion. Jn a word, the 
Author, who appears to be a man of parts and learning, confiders 
the Léadérs* of this Gt’ as Knives, and their Followers as Fools: 

how 
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how far he is or is not miitaken, thofe who are beft acquainted with 
the Methodifis, are beft qualified to judge. 


Art. 15. Bibliotheca Biographia: A Synopfis of Univerfal Bis- 
graphy, ancient and modern, By Thomas Flloyd, Efq; 
8vo. 3vols. 18s. Hinton, Davis, &c. 


Of biographical colleftions we have had plenty, but their bulk, 
and their price, rendering them too heavy for the generality of 
Readers, Mr. Filoyd has given an abridgment of what others had 
before publifhed more at large; from Movreri, Bayle, the General 
DiGionary, and the Bjographia Britannica, down to Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets. He has been able to furnifh very few xew Lives, of any 
confequence; unlefs shat of the famous Hutchinfon (communicated 
to the Editor by Mr. Spearman) may be deemed fuch. 


Art. 16. 4 Letter to Mr. George Aylett, Surgeon and Apothecary 
at Windfor, containing an Account of his Behaviour at a late 
chirurgical Operation. By Jofeph Benwell, of Eton. 8vo. 
6d. Scott. 


Our Readers may remember, or turn to, our account of the former 
-pamphlets concerning this affair of Mr. Benwell’s ; wherein a warm 
difpute arofe between his Surgeons Mefiieurs Bromfield and Aylett, 
regarding fome punttilios of their profeffion. . For fuch, after all, 
was the firft caufe of the prefent quarrel, which we are forry to fee 
carried to fuch a length, and attended with fo much refentment and 
ill-manners. . 

Mr. Benwell, in the prefent pamphlet, charges Mr. Aylett, in the 
moft exprefs terms, with having fhewn great cruelty, felf-conceit, 
and ignorance, in his behaviour on the amputation of his leg ;. and 
has publifhed the folemn affidavits of fome of his friends and-depen- 
dants to fupport his charge. Thofe, however, who would form any 
conclufion about the true ftate of this matter, would do well to pe- 
rufe what is written'on the other fide of the queftion ; ever remem- 


bering that excellent adage, Audi alteram partem. K 
~n-k 


Art. 17. 4 full Reply to a Letter under the name f Joh Ben~ 
well of Eton, concerning a late Operation. By George Ay- 
lett, Surgeon at Windfor. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


In this Reply Mr. Aylett complains, that his Patient (who has 
charged him with having fo badly performed his part of the opera- 
tion, that the cure is far from being compleat) has been long well 
enough to ride up and down the country, frequenting horfe-races, 
and other public meetings, with a chaife full of his pamphlets, hawk- 
ing and diftributing them about, in order to blacken his reputation. 

He takes upon him alfo to invalidate almoft every thing Mr. Ben- 
well has advanced againft him in his Letter, even to the difproving 
fome circumftancés, the truth of which is advanced in Mr. Benwell’s 
favour upon oath. Indeed we are very forry to fee the folemnity of 
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an oath abafed, by being applied to fuch occafions ; and cannot ea- 
fily reconcile it to that inattention which is' almoft univerfal as to the 
indifferent actions of our lives, that aconfcientious perfon fhould un- 
dertake to make oath as to the precife time or manner of his going 
Out Or coming into aroom; the very words made ufe of on this or 
that immaterial occafion, &c,—As to ourfeives, we have no perfonal 
acquaintance with cither Mr. Aylett or his Patient; nor do we know 
any thing more of the faéts than as they have been ftated in the pam- 
phlets that have come before us: yet, were we to decide from a fair 
and impartial perufal of thefe, we fhould, in a great meafure, con- 
demn both parties. Mr. Aylett has, doubtlefs, (as it appears to us) 
fufficiently cleared himfelf from the imputation of cruelty, or igno- 
rance. That he performed his part of the operation judicioufly and 
expertly, is, we think, not to be called in queftion; but, however 
difagreeable it might have been to Mr. Aylett, to be pointed at as 
* one who was obliged to fend to London for a Surgeon, to cut off a 
« man’s leg at Eton,’ yet we do not fully. comprehend whence he de- 
rived what he calls the Right of operating ; but are quite of his Op- 
ponent’s opinion, in that the Patient has a right to. appoint his own 
Surgeon: for which reafon, as he himfelf thought it needful to call 
in Mr. Bromfield, he ought not to have taken offence that the Patient 
fhould chufe him to perform the amputation. On: the other hand, 
tho’ Mr. Aylett was certainly in the wrong in this, we cannot but 
think Mr. Benwell equally, jf not more, blameable, in the degree 
and manner of his refentment: for this is all that, in our opinion, 
he had either right or reafon to refent. 
K-nk 


PoETICAL. 


Art: 18. The Retired Penitent. Being a poctical Verfion of one 
of the Rev. Dr. Young’s moral Contemplations. Revifed, ap- 
proved, and publifhed with confent of that learned and eminent 
‘ Writer.” By Mr. Newcomb. 12mo. 6d. Buckland. 


. If the fpirited ftile and manner which diftinguifh even Dr. Young's 
profe compofitions, had prevented Mr. Newcomb’s attempting this 
poetical verfion, the fentiments of hisadmired Author would, in our 
opinion, have fuffered but very little: the advantages. they receive 
by their, new drefs, indeed, are hardly worth a comment, notwith- 
ftanding we are told, this performance has been revifed, and approv- 
ed bythateminent Writer. But we cannot think the Doétor revifed 
this performance with the impartial eyes of a Critic; or that he 
would himfelf have addrefled the Deity in fuch a line as the fol- 
lowing. , 
Thou like a taper canft light up the fun! 


Should not one think, by the grammatical conftruion of this fen- 
tence, that Mr Newcomb here compares the Deity to a taper, capa- 
ble of fetting fire to the fun? And yet he certainly intends that fi- 
mile for the fun itfelf, which the Creator is as capable of lighting up 
as a morial would be communicating fire to a taper. 
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To do the Verfifier of this little piece, however, no injuftice, we 
fhall infert the following paflage, as no bad fpecimen of the whole. 


Frequent around me dropt into their tombs 
My vile affociates—and how dread their fall ! 
But ah, the memory of their wretched doom 
The next belov’d debauch, quite fwept away : 
The bitter caufes of my heart’s remorfe 
Serv’d but to fwell my guilt—to kind advice 
How dead? by admonitions, unadvis’d ; 
Unfofi’ned by Heaven’s mercies, and unaw’d 
By my own fentiments; how unconvine’d 
Beneath conviétion! often I deplor’d 
The fate of my coevals in their tomb, | % 
Yet treading in their fteps! their exit moan’d, 

Yet pofting the fame road to meet my own! 

In the wild paths of pleafure, in the flights 

Of tow’ring proud ambition’s fluttering wing, 

What gay, what fanguine numbers have I view'd, 

Their promifes of life, as fair as mine, 

By Death arrefted—for awhile they bloom’d, 

And triumph'd in the fallnefs of their joy, 

In the next hour—the tenants of a grave. 

Oh fay, what mercy this? I breathe, I live 

A miracle of madnefs—midft this field 

Of flaughter, Death’s amazing fearful fcenes, 

A being am [ fuffer’d to enjoy ? 

Yet while i live, I live upon my crimes! 

And my repentance fwells my guilt the more. 

‘Too weak my languid forrows to atone 

For crimes, which mercy’s felf can hardly {pare. 

K-n-k 

Art. 19. Scandal at Tunbridge Wells. A Fable. To which is 
added, the Country Dance Militant. Folio. 1s. Becket. 


A pretty compliment to the Ladies at Tunbridge. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 20. An Effay on the Nature and Cure of the King’s Evil. 
Deduced from Obfervations and Praétice, and defigned for the 
public Good. By a private Gentleman of Halfted in Ef 
fex, 8vo. 6d, Buckland. 


Tt is not eafy to conjecture what information can be colleéted from 
this Pamphlet, except that of the ignorance and abfurdity of the 
Author. The method by which he pretends to cure fcrophulous 
diforders, he learned (he tells us) from the papers of an old Lady, 
to whom he was executor. It was not however her own invention, 
but has been in fome meafure ufed one hundred and fifty years ago, as 
Le has met with it in an old author. Yet this fecret publithed one 
hundred and fifty years ago, this private Gentleman of Halfted, es 
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tho’ he propofes to reap no pecuniary advantage from it, thinks too 

recious to be communicated, in imitation of the old Lady, till after 
his death.—_——What a _lofs to the public, fhould his executors prove 
lefs charitable and lefs communicative than the old Lady or him- 
felf | To prove that Mr. Morley is equally fit to explain the caufe 
or perform the cure of difeafes, we fhall favour our Readers with 
the following fpecimen of his extenfive knowlege and penetration — 
In the firft place, he combats an opinion of scrophulous tumours 
proceeding from an acid ferum, which moft authors, he fays, have 
followed /ike packhorfes in the fume trad. 

‘ The nature of acidity, fays he, according to this definition, both 
* coagulates and indurates. Coagulation is performed on milk by acids, 
* that is, turning the milk into a curd, it fuppofes the acidity, or 
* fournefs of the ferum of the blood does the fame, that is, curdies in 
* the fine veflels it enters into. But becaufe vinegar, lemon-juice, 
* &c. are acid on the tongue, muft they be fo in the blood? What. 
‘ mad work muft vinegar, or acids produce, mixt with it, let every 
* one judge? Pray think what quantities of vinegar Newmark:t 
‘ jockeys drink for a month or two together, to reduce themielves 
“ to a proper weight for riding races, and then tell me of any in- 
ftance of the {crophula being produced by that regimen. Betides, 
if this was the cafe, why fhould not the ferum be as foon coagu- 
lated or curdled in the large veffels as in the finer? which we 
fee it is not, though the ferum of the blood contains a propor- 
tional quantity of this particular acidity in the large vefiels, as well 
as in the fmal]: and Iam apt to think, that the larger the quan- 
tity of liquor, the fooner it will turn four, and more fharp the 
acidity; which I take to be the reafon, why the vinegar-makers 
ufe fuch large» cafks, even to the holding a hundred barrels of 
* liquor in one body.’ 

As acafk and an artery are both termed vefiels, and 2s acetous 
fermentation it more expeditioufly performed in a large wooden vef- 
fel, the fagacious Mr. Morley, we .find, can fee no reafon why acid 
congwation fhould not likewife fooner take place in.a large blood 
velfel. But to carry the analogy ftill farther, he might have ac- 
quainted us, ‘in the ftile of the Mock Doétor, that the College had 
lately altered the laws of the circulation, and difpenfed with the mo- 
tion of the heart, and the.contragtile force of the coats of large 

logd veffgls. ‘This would be extremely convenient for Authors who 
fuppofe either acids or volalile alkalies inthe blood; as we know, 
neither fermentation which produces an acid, nor putrefaétion pro- 
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‘ductive of volatile-alkalies, can take place in-the human frame, while 


the circulation continues, that is, .while life remains. 

shy 5 to practice, we fhall find Mr. Morley has no fmall me- 
rit as a believer. 

« [verily believe,’ fays he, ‘ that gold being continually worn at 
* the pit of the ftomach, next the fkin, has often had great and 
<. good effe&ts, but then people will not attend with patience enoagh 
* the fuccefs of fuch a gentle operating remedy; for no doubt, ‘but 
‘ the fine ‘effluvia of the gold being conftantly heated by the 
“ftomach, and continually rubbed againft it, will infinuate many 
* of igs fine particles through the pores of the tkin into the = 
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and fpirits, and mixing in time with the juices of the body, have 
very falutary effects. But then I would recommend a piece of fine 

Gold, without alloy, as large as a 365. piece, to ufed for 
that purpofe. But this is too chargeable an application for my 
poor patients ufe, though I fincerely think im many cafes it 
would be very beneficial, efpecially to young fubjects, whofe 
ftomachs are warm, and the difeafe in its infancy.’ 

Here we fee a very important difcovery; pure gold, it has hi- 
therto been fuppofed, could remain ‘in fufion feveral months with- 
out lofing the imalleft particle ;—but Mr. Morley affures us, that it 
cures a diftemper, the Opprobrium Mesicorum, by effluvia raifed by 
warmth of the fkin only. ' 

Speaking of Scrophulous indurations, they are, he informs us, 

“ only the curdlike matter, hardened by leugth of time, and thruft or 
* {queezed clofe together.’ Here Mr. Morley’s-notion of the diftemper 
feems evidently borrowed from the art of cheefe-making, to which, 
we fufpeét, his talents are better adapted than to that of phyfic; 
we would therefore recommend it to his ferious confideration, whe- 
ther he might not more effectually promote the public good, by a 
due cultivation of this ufeful art, than by writing medical E/ay:. 


“~“ « & a O% @.H 


Art. 21. Oratio Anniverfaria, quam ex Harveii Inftituto in 
Theatro Collegit Regatis Medicorum Londinenfis die Octobris 
xviii, A. MDCCLIX. Habuit Marcus Akenfide M.D. 

Coll. Med. et Reg. Societ. Socius. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


Thefe annual orations generally run in pretty near the fame ftrain ; 
for which reafon we have uiually given only their titles, that fuch 
as chufe to purchafe them, might know when and by whom they 
are publifhed. 


Rericious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 22. Saint Paul’s Doétrine of Fuftification by Faith, explain- 


ed in three Difcourfes, preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. By Samuel Hallifax, M. A. Fellow of Trinity- 
Hall. 8vo. 18..6d. Whifton, &c. 


In thefe Difcourfes, the Author attacks the principles of the Mc. 
thodifts, and endeavours to fhew by what weak and frivolous arguments 
they are fupported, when it is pretended, as it always is pretended, 
that they have their foundation in Scripture. The words he difcour- 
fes from are, Therefore we conclude, that a man is juftified by faith, 
avithout the deeds of the law, Rom. iii. 28. His principal defign is 
to make. the Apoftle appear confiftent with himfelf, when, at ome 
times, he afferts that they who believe are indifpenfibly obliged to 
maintain good works, and at others, that a man may be juftified by 


faith alone without the deeds of the law. 


_ Inhis firtt Difcourfe he endeavours to fhew that the account which 
Dr. Clarke, in his Sermon on the end and defign of the Fewifh law, 
gives.of the meaning of the words farth, grace, works and-/aw, is 
groundlefs and inconclufive. The terms faith and grace, works 
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and /aw, as oppofed to each other by St, Paul, cannot, he fays’ 
confiftently with the connexion of his difcourfe, be underftood as al- 
ways to ftand for general names, by which to exprefs the Jewith 
and Chriftian religions: the two laft muft frequently be taken to 
comprehend the works of natural religion and of morality, as well 
as the ceremonial obfervances of the Jewifh law; and the two for- 
mer, though in fome few places they may perhaps be confined and 
limited to exprefs the Chriftian religion, do yet ufually bear a larger 
and more general fenfe ; the ane meaning any gift or favour that 
is gratuitoufly conferred, the other a firm and well-grounded truft in 
the divine promifes under any difpenfation, whether patriarchal, 
Mofai¢, or Chritftian. 

In his fecond Difcourfe, our Author endeavours to make it appear 
that the juftification fo often mentioned by St. Paul, and which in 
the text is faid to be by fa’th and without works, has not the lealt 
reference or refpe& to that compleat and final juftification, which we 
are told fincere chriftians will receive at the day of judgment, and 
is indeed nothing more than that free pardon and acquittal from all 
former offences, which was granted to every one at his baptifm, 
when he was firft inflated with the privileges and honours of Chrifti- 
anity; and confequently, that the propofition of the text, when 
rightly expounded, amounts only to this—that through faith in Je- 
fus Chrift, every man may become entitled to the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the gofpel, although, before his converfion,; he had 
never afted up to thofe rules and precepts of morality, which 
his .reafon and confcience had, always owned and approved to be his 
duty. 

In fupport of our Author’s notion of ju/fifying faith, and which 
he fays is the true and fcriptural one, he alleges, that juftification 
is Often joined by St. Paul with baptifm, as coincident with it, and 
an effect of it; that itis frequently ufed as an equivalent expref- 
fion for remiffion of fins; that its virtue is exprefsly iaid to confift in 
procuring forgivenels of the ¢ran/greffions that are pa/t, but it is never 
Once affirmed to extend to thofe which fhall be committed by profef- 
fed Chrittians ; and laftly, that the benefits of it are affirmed to be- 
long to every one who is admitted into the féllow/bip of the Gefpel, 
even to thofe who, unlefs they repent, will finally be excluded from 
God’s favour and prefence in another world. 

Our Author, in his third Difcourfe, produces feverai paflages of 
Scripture to confirm the interpretation he has given of his text,— 
The doétrine which the Apoitle advances, he tells us, is briefly 
this—that before a heathen’s Arf or conditional juftification, by which 
he was admitted into the kingdom of Chritt here on earth, works of 
righteoufnefs were not neceflary; but that, efter fuch admiffion, 
and to fecure what may be called his /econd and fal juftification ; 
works of righteoufnefs. «were neceflary. This frf jultification, ’tis 
faid, was peculiar to thofe who were converted from a ftate of 
paganifm to Chriftianity, and was conferred upon them, when they 
were received into the communion of the church, by baptifm, by 
which they are faid to be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
dife, Titus iii. 7; and.in order to which nothing more was requifite, 
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than a profeffion of repentance and faith in Chrift, The /ccond jutti” 
fication, by which fincere Chriltians become entitled to the . actual 
poffeffion of their heavenly inheritance, is referved till the general 


confummation of all things; and is to be obtained by nothing: lefs, 


than a patient continuat.e in well-doing, and a conftant and unfhaken 
enduring to the end. tis of the fr/t jultification that St, Paul mutt 
always be underftocd to fpeak, when he affirms it is to be had by 
grace, and not by works: our final juftification, although, in one fente 
of the words, it may, indeed, like the other, be faid to be by grace, (in- 
afmuch as, by the terms of the Chriftian covenant, a faultlefs tnd un- 
finning obedience is no od required, and our poor and deteétive 
fervices will now be gracioufly accepted through the merits of éur Re- 
deemer), is yet fo far dependent upon our own qworés, as to demand 
our utmoft and moft unwearied endeavours to advance the neareft 
poffible to that moft perfe& pattern of moral purity, which the gofpel 
propofes to us in the life and example of our blefled Saviour. R 


Art. 23. Six Difcourfes, as intended for the Pulpit. By John 
Newton. 8vo. 258. Keith. 


‘ The following Difcourfes, (fays the Author in his preface) were 

‘ drawn up about twelve months fince, when I expected a {peedy 
opportunity of delivering them from the pulpit. As the views [ 

then had are now overruled, I take this method of laying them 
before the public; that thofe who have thought proper to foretel 
the part I would have aéted, and the dottrine 1 would have 
taught, if my defires had taken place, may be either fatisfied or 
filenced. 

‘ Yet I fhould not have thought it worth my while, to give e¢i- 
ther myfelf or others this trouble merely for niy own vindication. 
Attempts of this kind ufually imply too much of @ man’s importance 
to bimfelf, to be either acceptable or fuccefsful. Or at beft, it 
can be a point of no great moment to my real happinefs, what 
the few perfons to whom my little name is known, are p:eafed 
to fay or think of me. Nothing but great inattention to our true 
circumftances, can afford us leiiure either to cenfure others, or to 
jultify ourfelves ; unlefs when the interefts of religion or morality 
are evidently concerned. A few years will fix and determine our 
charaéters beyond all poffibility of miftake ; and ull then it would 
be vain to hope for it. | 

‘ The true reafons therefore of this publication are, the importance 
ofthe fubjects treated of ; and the probability that, upon this oc- 
cafion, many perfons who have not yet confidered them with the 
attention that they deferve, may be induced (fome from a motive 
‘ of friendfhip, and others from curiofity) to read what might ap- 
‘ pear in-my name, the rather for being mine.’ 

Such are the reafons affigned for the publication of thefe fermons : 
as to the merit of them, though we cannot agree with the Author 
in fome of his notions, yet we are greatly pleaied with that {pirit of 
feriouf{nefs and piety which breathes through the whole of his difcour- 
fes.—The fubje&s are—the deceitfulnefs of the heart—the goodnefs 
of God in fending his Son into the world—the defign of Chrift’s 
@oming into the world—and the duty of /earching the Scriptures. 
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SINGLE Sermons fince ‘fune. 


HE Nature, Extent, and Obligation of a Jaber Mind confidered 

and recommended to the Young,—at the Funeral of Mr. Wil- 
liam an rig the Younger, March 30, 1760. Sy Benjamin Sandford, 
Wau 

2. Sefore the Univerfity of Oxford, June 22. Being the anni- 
verfary of his Majefty’s Acceffion to the Throne. By Michael 
Lort, M. A. Fellow of ‘Trinity College. Whitton. 

. At St. Laurence’s Church, near Guildhall, April 25, 1760, 
before the Governors of the London Hofpital, at Mile-end. By 
Philip Lord Bifhop of Briftol. Woodfall, 

4. The Chriftian Minifiry and Stewardbip—Before the Univerht ty 
of Oxford, June 8, 1760. By James Suilingfeet, M.A. Fellow 
of Merton College. Rivington. 

5. At the Abby Church, Weftminfter, June 3. 1760: at 2 he 
bilee then kept by the. Members of the Collegiate Church, on Ac- 
count of its aad the zooth Year of the Date of their Charter of 
Foundation, By Zachary Lord Bifhop of Rochefter. Dod. 

6. The N Necefir and Manner of being admitted into Covenant with 
Chrift, by Baptifn, fet forth—-May 25, 1760, on Occafion of ad- 
miniltring Baptifm to one of riper Years, With an Addrefs to the 
People called Quakers. By Matthew Pilkington, L. L. B. Preben- 
dary of Litchfield. Whitton. 

7. Before the Society for. the Reformation of Manners, at St. 
James’s Clerkenwell, July 1,. 1760. By the Rev. Mr. Downing, 
M. A. Curate of Lewitham, and Chaplain to the Earl of Dart- 
maouth, To which is added, a fuccinct Account of their Brogrels 
fince 1757. Fuller, &c. 

8. Us to God, Reformation and Unity among them fluti, the 
af Refaurce of a Nution, on ay threatened Invafion or alarming 

D:firefi,—~enforced in a Difcourie on ‘the Fast, by Authority, 
March 14, 1760. By foteph Parfons, A. M. late of Merton Col. 
sts Dod.. 

The Folly, Infamy, and Mifery of unlovatul Pleafures—-befare 
the. General Afflembly of the Church of Scotland, May 25, 1760. 


. By James Ferdyce, D. D.. Field. . 


10. The Duty cor a Purifo. Prief ;—at the Vifitation of the Cler- 
gy, held at Wakefield, july 2, 1760. By H. Venn, A. M. Vi- 
car of Huddersfield, and late Fellow of Queen’ s, Camb. Dilly. 
ple Tbe! Nature and Tendency of the Keclefafic. Conpittion: in 
Scotland. sete before the. Synod pf: Perth and Stithing. . April 
16, 31760. - By John;Bonar, A.M, one.of the. Minifers of Perth. 
. Edinbergh prin ised fald. by Ri¢hardfon in London. 

12. Grace aaa. to be at the Sovereign Difpajo! of God. Preathed 
July 19, 1760, at Mr. Burford’s Meg By John Brine, Keith: 
- 43. Péeached ‘at Athby-de-la-Zouch, iw 44, 1760, being’ the 
- Day-appointed by his .Majeliy for a, Public Ajumiliazon, &e. By 
nerve sy ee, hed in the panochial. Chapel 

(feut, Protefiant ;~preached in the parochi pe 

Ms Fetes. and Diocéfeof Chefter : 


oa PA 1760, at the Vifitation of the Bifhop-of Chelter.. By Jo- 
eph ‘Ward, A.M. Vicar of Prebury. Griffiths. «+ 


